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The Week. 


N Tuesday elections were held in ten States—Massachusetts, New 
() York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Virginia, Mississippi. New York State appears, as 
we go to press, to have gone Republican; the city decidedly Anti- 
Tammany. In Pennsylvania the currency question brought many 
voters into the Republican ranks for the purpose of defeating 
inflation, and the State went Republican by a large majority. 
Minnesota, whose Republican majority of over twenty thousand 
in 1872 was reduced last year by half, went Republican by 
about the same majority. Maryland, Virginia, and Mississippi 
went Democratic, and Mississippi is to be added to the long 
list of Southern States emancipated from carpet-bag rule, though 
Ames still retains the governorship. The election passed off quietly, 
and the agreement for a fair vote, recently entered into by both 
parties, seems to have been observed. The Congressional dele- 
gation will probably be Democratic by two to one. In Massachu- 
setts the election figures for the last few years have been very 
perplexing. In 1868, the State went for Grant against Seymour 
by 77,069 majority out of a total vote of 195,885, and these 
fizures were not materially changed in the Grant and Greeley con- 
test of 1872. In 1873, however, the total vote fell off to 131,543, and 
the Republican majority fell in proportion to 12,823; last year, on a 
total vote of 125,720, the Republican majority disappeared, and 
Gaston was elected Governor by 7,032 majority, the Lieutenant- 
Governor still retaining the old majority of 12,013. This year 
the State has gone Republican, electing Rice by a majerity 
not far from that which Gaston had last year, and putting 


ee 





the whole machinery of the State government in the hands of 


the Republicans. ‘The contest was close and exciting, and 
the defection of the Prohibitionists, which last year did much 
to decide it, was this year not so marked. Wisconsin, which last 
year went Democratic by 10,387, but in 1872 polled a Republican 
najority of 18,520, has gone back to the Republicans with large 
gains in the vote. Large Republican gains have been made in New 
Jersey, but. at this writing. it is difficult to state results with 
much exactness. The upshot of the Maryland election is unfor- 
tunate, as the opponents of the Democrats were engaged in an 
honest attempt at reform, which the corrupt condition of polities 
sadly called for. 


The news of the elections has caused much rejoicing at Wash- 
ington, where it is received as a vindication of the party, and a 
proof that it has retained its strength with the people. On the 
whole, taking the general result of the elections this fall, they must 
show the Democrats that they cannot count merely upon the dis- 
gust of the public with the maladministration of affairs at Wash- 
ington to give them the ascendancy, but need a definite and honest 
policy as well; and it is to be observed that the attempt of the 
Western chieftains to give the party a definite and dishonest policy 
in the leading States of Pennsylvania and Ohio has met with a 
signal defeat. Perhaps the balanced condition of parties in which 
the elections leave the country is the best thing that could have 
happened, and may bring better nominations next vear than we 
should be likely to have were either party absolutely assured 
already of success. 





The elections both in this city and in Brooklyn have been fatal 
to the respective Bosses of the two places, the Anti-Tammany 
ticket here having been elected by large majorities, and Boss 
McLaughlin having becn beaten in Brooklyn. Phelps and Hackett 
are elected by majorities of over twenty thousand. John Morrisses 
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| proves that the Boss needs every cent he can get of the 
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C « 
goes to the Senate, and, in short, the alliance between the Repub 
cans and the ** short-hairs ” The 
gloom in Tammany Hall on Tuesday night, as the returns came in, 
was very great, John Kelly making a pathetie speech, in which he 
said he had tried to be a goed Boss and give the city good govern- 
ment, and the responsibility of selecting such men as Hackett and 
Phelps must rest with the people who 


. 
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has proved a complete success. 


chose them, and not 


| with Tammany Hall. The audience, however, were impatient, 
one man erying out, “Put Wiekham out,” and others, com 
ing probably very near the mark in their explination of 
the returns, shouting, “A dollar sixty a day did it Phe 


election, no doubt, puts an end to the first show of an attempt 
to carry on the government of the city on business principles, for it 
TOE 
from the Treasury to bring out the werking vote. The ** boys * will 
not vote for a Boss whe cuts down their wages when they knew 
he has only to put his hands in the public till for money. We are 
unable to feel any great enthusiasm over the result, both for this 
reason and on account of the character of many of the men elected. 
It shows, however, that the healthy feeling in the community on the 


| subject of secret party management, which was first brought out bys 
| the Tweed outrages, is still to be relied upon as an 


aetive foree in 
politics. 
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The new Missouri constitution has been adopted by ; 
though the probabilities are that if a heavy vote had been east the 
result would have been the same. 
gard to the vote on new constitutions in general, that though the 
number of votes cast may be small, the majority seems to be gener- 
ally on the side on which publie opinion had already declared. itscif 
through the press. This new Missouri constitution, as we have be- 
fore now pointed out, carries the judicial control ever the proeeed- 
ings of the legislature further than any previous instrument, by 
making the fraudulent tricks in legislation—as, for instance, passing 
bills without the proper number of readings, ete., ete.—cognizable 
by the courts. It does away also with special legislation as far as 
possible, and in fact reduces the legislature in practice to a position 
Which corresponds with that which it already holds in public 
opinion. 


Indeed, it is noticeable with re 


Rapid Transit is at last an accomplished fact, or rather there is 
a certainty of it in the near future. During the past week the 
Commissioners opened the books of the new company, and the re- 
quired two millions of capital was subseribed atonee. There s: 
to be no doubt that the subscriptions are bond fide, and that the 
lines will soon be built. The history of Rapid Transit has been 
very much like that of other New York enterprises. It has pushed 
itself slowly ahead by the force of the wonderful prosperity and 
wealth and energy of the community. and spite of almost innumer- 
able drawbacks in the way of rivalry of conflicting interests, cor- 
ruption of legislative bodies, and the adverse influence exercised by 
the conservatism of the very property-owners who would be bene- 
fited by it. The struggles over rival charters and 
at length brought to an end by the choice of a 
under cover of operations the most powerful 
lines, the Greenwich-Street road on the west side of the city, and 
the Gilbert Elevated on the east side, united; and they have now by 
their union ‘*captured”™ the greater part of Rapid Transit, Vanderbilt 
having obtained control of one important share of it at the upper 
end of the island. On the whole, the public are much to be con- 
gratulated on this termination of the question. It will probably 
give us better and quicker transit than any public corporation under 
control of the city would have done. 
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There have been during the week “corners” in cotton, pork, 
and oats, and the prices of these commodities have been temporarily 


varied in the interest of one class of speculators. where the contract 
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to cleliver fell within a given time. There have, however, been no 
i changes In prices or in trade from legitimate causes. 
Mh Corin in cotton was confined to the New York market, and 

rendered possible by the overestimate by speculators here of 

receipts at this port during the month of October. The receipts 
of cotton at all the ports was larger during the week than in pre- 
vious years, and altogether the cotton movement was such as to 
rive encouragement to those engaged in Southern trade. The gold 


market, as might be expected, considering the small supply of gold, 
deranged, as suited the interests of speculators 
controlling the stock here. 
the price advanced to 1162, and finally closed at about 116. The 
Treasury operations added little to the amount of gold in the 
marke: and bid fair not to raise the holdings of the New 
York banks above $10,000,000 until the January interest comes 
out. The Syndieate bankers took about $2,500,000 gold out 


Was more or less 


Early in the week gold was scarce, and 


ot the market to complete their settlements (for $14,000,000 New | 


Fives), which was necessary last Thursday. This gold was, how- 
ever, almost immediately restored by the sale of $1,000,000 that 
so that the bank state- 
ment, which covered the week, showed an increase in specie by 


day and by the redemption of called 5-20s ; 


reason of the fact that during the early part of the week the specie | 


average Was a rising one. The fire at Virginia City was used to 
strengthen the price of gold, and without doubt it will reduce the 
supply of bullion for the next few weeks. On Monday the Treasury 
issued another eall for 810,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, interest to cease 
February {. The publie-debt statement showed a reduction of 
$4,009,015; the curreney balance now stands $9,736,671—a balance 
sufficiently large to justify the Secretary in selling only $2,000,000 
during November, his 
necds. At the Stock Exchange the tendeney of prices has been 


upward (sreenbacks have been worth in gold from $86 76 to 


m5 83. fhe money market bas ranged from 3 to 5!3 per cent. 
for brokers’ loans on demand, the uniform rate at the banks having 


been 5 per cent. 


A meeting of the stock and bond holders of the Erie Railway has 
recently been held in London to listen to a report made by Sir E. 
Watkin, who, a month or two since, made an inspection of the road. 
He informed his audience in substance that the capital of the road 
was about $141,000,000; that the road was not making enough 
money to pay the interest on its. bonds and to settle the floating 
debt, to say nothing about the stock ; but that he thought the road 
might be made to earn enough to “ give back to every bondholder 
his capital, and leave a reasonable hope for the preference share- 
holders and ordinary stockholders”; that nothing could be done, 
however, without a plan, which ought to be at once formed. He 
advised that “not another shilling should be sent out to America 
till they saw the dawn of hope with regard to better law 
and a larger diffusion of common honesty”; and for himself 
declared that ‘till that dawn perfect day, he 
would not be a party to sending out more money.” He added 
that among the assets of the Erie were claims against the Atlantic 
and Great Western, and he had no doubt there were claims on the 
other side too; so that, if the two “‘ were not married, they were 
living together, and the sooner they formed an honorable union, the 
better.” We have not derived a great deal of additional light on 
the subject of Erie from Sir E. Watkin’s speech, but perhaps we shall 
from the report of the committee appointed on his recommendation. 
There is one fact with regard to the road which seems to be kept 
steadily in the backgrontnd, and that is, as one might naturally sup- 
pose, that during all these years of fraud and peculation the road itself 
has been running down. We believe we speak within bounds in 
saying that at least $10,000,000 are needed to put the road in a tirst- 
rate condition—to alter the gauge of the track and rolling-stock, 
lay steel rails, build stations, ete., ete. How the union with the 
\tlantic and Great Western Railroad—itself a hopelessly bankrupt 
will enable the owners of the road to get this, we do not 
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became 


coneern 
know 


gold sales being regulated by his currency | 
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The leading topie of the day in England is the Turkish bank- 
ruptey, which caused the late panie on the London Stock Exchange 
in the foreign, and especially in the semi-barbarous, securities. As 
‘the funding cf the coupons” amounts practically to a forced loan 
of about $35,000,000, raised from the holders of certain loans, there 
is considerable curiosity as to the country on which the loss will fall 
most heavily. <At first if was supposed to be undoubtedly England ; 
but it isnow believed that Englishmen have during the past year been 
working out of the Turkish loans tosome exten , so that it is not be- 
lieved that the total amount of ‘Turkish securities held by them brought 
in more than $17,500,000 a year in interest. This is now cut down 
by one-half, so that, if the calculation be correct, English bondholdets 
will lose about twenty-five per cent. of the amount now “funded.” 
Curiously enough, the French and Italians seem to have invested 
heavily, especially of late, in Turkish securities. The French in+ 
vestors in them are supposed to be mainly small men, who were at- 
tracted by the high rate of interest, and the Italians mainly 
Ultramontane maleontents, who bought Mussulman bonds to show 
their disgust and contempt for the securities of the new [talian 
kingdom. The Great Powers have been urged by the moneyed 
men to remonstrate with Turkey in some fashion or to interfere ; 
but they have all declined, except France, which is said to be carry- 
ing on some kind of negotiation, but of course it can result in 
nothing. A semi-official notice has been published by the Govern. 
ment, saying that it does not well see how it can do anything in the 


| matter, but that the Minister of Finance is engaged in an investiga- 


tion for the purpose of discovering as nearly as possible the amount 
of Turkish bonds subscribed for in France, and that the question 
whether the representations made by the Porte when the loan was 
contracted do not furnish fair ground for intervention, is under 
consideration, and that if England and Italy would only co-operate, 
something might possibly be accomplished. 


What the financiers whe are urging interference ask the Govern- 
ment to do, is to compel Turkey, instead of “funding her coupons,” 
to make now a definitive settlement with her creditors once for all, 
“ scaling the debt ” down to the point at which she can certainly pay 
interest on it, and then giving security by handing over the control 
of the customs duties and taxes to a sort of European commission 
established at Constantinople. This suggestion is due to the char- 
acteristic way in whieh the security already given for the loans on 
Which the interest is now stopped disappeared at the very moment it 
was wanted, and it furnishes, too, an excellent illustration of the 
value of the process of ‘‘ basing” loans on things which the credi- 
tors cannot get at. The Turkish loans are not only ‘“‘ based on the 
entire wealth of the people,” but some of them, including those 
on which default has just been made, on particular portions of the 
revenue, such as the tobacco and salt tax, the customs, and the 
stamp and license taxes. But, then, these taxes are of course, like 
‘the entire wealth of the people,” wholly within the control of the 
debtor. Consequently, when the ereditor calls for the security on 
which he “ based ” his loan, he is told that he cannot have it; and 
the Turkish Government is actually at this moment proposing to 
pledge things in support of new financial combinations which are 
already pledged at least once and in some eases twice—so that he is 
absolutely helpless. In faet, nothing can be more delightful to bor- 
rowers than the custom of “ basing” loans on things the creditor 
cannot seize. If it should become general, we should all be able to 
get as much money as we please, because it would make little dif- 
ference to the lender what security he took. Another man’s land 
or cow or brown-stone house would do as well as the borrower's 
own. Some hopes are held out by the Economist to the English 
creditors, owing to the fact that the loans of 1854, 1855, and 1871 
are secured by the Egyptian tribute, which amounts to about 
$3,700,000 annually, and of this the Khedive was ordered by 
the Sultan to pay into the Bank of England $1,414,350 to- 
wards meeting the interest on the above loans. If the Sultan 
could stop this, there is little doubt that he would now do so, 
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but it is believed that the Khedive will consider himself bound to 
continue his payments in the manner prescribed, no matter what 
the wishes of the Turkish Government may he. 


eign consuls in Herzegovina have joined in a memoran- 
dum declaring, in their opinion, that although the insurrection has 
Turkish Government is unable to pacify the pro- 


been suppressed thi t 
he Grreat Powers 


interference or assistance of t 
will be absolutely necessary ; and this view is supported in articles in 
the St. Petersburg press. The difficulty in the way of any real 
restoration of order now is that a very large body of men have 
been either burnt out of their villages, or have, ing part 
in the revolt, sent their families over the frontier into Servia and 
Montenegro. 50,000 refuzees of this sort are said to be in Monte- 
negro alone, 30,000 in Dalmatia, and as many more in Servia and 
Croatia. These men have therefore no more attractive occupation 
before them for the winter than making raids on the Turkish pro- 


vinee, and that the 


tol 


beiore tak 


prietors, or guerilla attacks on the troops. The Sultan’s irade, or 
programme of reforms, inspires no confidence and produces no 
effect, and, even if the plan is good, it cannot be carried out. It is 
evident, in fact, that nothing short of a social revolution, whieh 
shall change the relations of the Christian peasantry to the soil and 
deiliver them from the tyranny of the Mussulman landlords, will 
suttice—something, in short, like that which took place in France in 
1729, and in Russia after the late emancipation. 
sult of the insurrection thus far is 
Government, 


The only solid re- 
the banukruptey of the Turkish 
The change in the tone of the Russian press is excit- 
ing more or less speculation ; it was at first coldly hostile to the in- 
surgents ; it is now friendly, and even sympathetic. 


The Prince of Wales has started on his six months’ tvur in India, 
taking at Brindisi a large troop-ship, which has been fitted up as a 
floating palace. A good deal of interest and importance attaches 
to the visit, both because he is the first member of the English royal 
house who has set foot in the Eastern Empire, and because the op- 
portunities of turning him to serious account and making bis role in 
the Government look really weighty are not numerous. How much 
wnxiety his goings and comings cause in the mind of the British 
public has been curiously illustrated by the prayer of Dean Stanley 
at the service in Westminster Abbey, the Sunday before his de- 
parture, that the vrince and his suite might, during his stay in 
India, uphold the moral repute of England; that “ the sensual flag 
might not be raised ”; and that they might be led to seek the things 
that were “ pure and lovely and of good report.” In fact, the Dean’s 
language showed that the most he looked for was decent behavior, 
and that he did not anticipate any advantages to the people of India 
from a close view of their social and political condition by their 
future monarch. The Prince’s companions are in the main, unhap- 
pily, neither savants, soldiers, nor statesmen, but fast young men of 
fortune, who want to hunt tigers and see the Hindoo girls. 


There is nothing new in Freneh polities, except the open revela- 
tion of a split in the Republican ranks, which has been long impend- 
ing. The Irreconcilables, headed by Louis Blane, have fairly 
broken away from the Moderates, headed by Gambetta. The for- 
mer are not satisfied, and demand the good old Republic of 1792, 
with one big Chamber and no President and no Chureh, and a 
policy of Redness of some shade on all subjects. Louis Blane is 
troubled in particular by the concession made to the Clerical party 
by the recent legislation, giving complete liberty of education—that 
is, permission to all qualified private persons to start schools and 
universities. He says the Church will use this privilege with such 
vigor and persistence, and with so much money, that it will give a 
distinctly ecclesiastical and Ultramontane tone to the youth of the 
next generation. Gambetta and Jules Simon, on the other hand. 
have been delivering speeches boasting of the gains made by Re- 
publicanism during the past three years, and urging a policy of strict 
moderation and respect for legality and order, as al! that is needed 
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to give the Republie such a hold on th yarla ind as t ke it 
not only the aetual but the permane verniment of Fran 

The French-American Union Committee propase to er h 
the aid of subscriptions, in this city, a colossal statue nent n 
the harbor of New York, ini ry of tl cient triendshiy n 
the two nations. The s lO is tot ( er, a | dl 
feet hizh, on a pedestal of about the same height, and is to repre 
sent Liberty eniightening the world. It is to be placed on an i 
in the harbor, where the first blood was shed. according to ol 
cular, in the Revolution, and at night + a laminous aure ve, pt od 
from the head, will radiate on the far-flowing waves of the ox 
or, in other words, st is to be a light-house and Col = 7 
Several excellent names, as those of Heyri Martin, O: de | 
vette, Paul de Remusat, and Wolowski, as well as that. of 
Laboulave, are attached to the cireular, and we unde dl 
that the French seulptor is at work on the sta \\ he 
artistic or scientific questions raised by this ‘ 
do not propose here to deal, but it may net be amiss to t 
reason why the project has excited apparently so littl ere s 
vet on this side of the water, arises from a doubt in the 
large part of the citizens of the United States, both in and out of 
the citv, whether this is the time or place for us to * celebrate o 


selves” by putting up a statue at the entrance of New York harbor 
Liberty enlightening the world. The 
York has not been, as we know here better, perhaps, t 


of recent history of New 
han is known 


in France, the history of Liberty enlightening the world and the 
progress of law and order, but of monthty and yearly strugal 
tween a community of property-owners and the thieves whom those 


property-owners elected to govern them; of exorbitant taxes tence 


of judges selling de- 


of Liberty tram- 


ing vear by vear to confiscation er repudiation : 
cisions, and politicians votes, and legislators In 


\ . 
S iiWws: 


pled under toot by a government of thieves and murderers, and law 
turned into a burlesque for their protection. The French gentlemen 
who have devised this statue must remember that though the ex 
periment of free governmentisin New York an accomplished faet, it 


has not freed us from many of the wrongs and oppressions that ] 
last 


subscription, and one which called 


characterized the despotisms of the past, and that the statue 
which we were asked to erect by ] 
out more popular enthusiasm than this has dene vet, was to Tweed. 

The Bavarian Ministry is in a small minority in the New Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and is undoubtedly unpepular with the masses 
who are mainly Cathelics: but it 
German in its feelings, and has the 


the kingdom on its side. 


is thoroughly anti-Papal and 
wealth and the intelligences 


It foresaw the possibility of defeat ai 


late elections, owing to the fierce opposition of the clergy, and tried 
to strengthen itself by a process of redistricting, which might per- 
haps be called gerrymandering, and its failure, of course, only in- 
creased the rage of the Ultramontanes, who found themselves in a 


majority of two when the Chambers met. ovdingly, 


succeeded in carrying an address to the King, by a vote of 79 to 76, 


They have, ac 


calling on him to dismiss the Ministry, after a debate so violent that 
the Liberal members left the House in the middle of it They base 


their prayer on the gerrymandering and the alleged subservience of 
the Ministry to Prussia, and accuse it of the design of surrendering 
Bavarian independence wholly to the Empire. The King, however, 
sides with the Ministry, and does not seem mueh disturbed by the 


tempest. Parliament is to meet again after adjournment early in 
January, and if the opposition is troublesome will, it is said, be dis- 
solved. There is little other news of moment from Germany ex- 


cept the Emperor's visit to Italy, and the growth among the Social- 


ists, both common and professorial, of a in- 


creased protection for native industry, which has caused a eood deal 


movement in favor of 
of excitement and alarm among the tree-traders, owing to the par- 
tial adhesion to it of the North German Aligemeine Zeitung, which 
position 
here 


is Bismarck’s own organ. 
the tariff question j 


the ** soft-mouev ~ movement the 


The exeuse for this apparent dis 
the same as the excuse 


hardne: 


to recede on fo} 


of the time: 
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BOSS GOVERNMENT. 


vear While the rising’ against the Tweed 


ie7], 
+ we publishe il 


RING the 


in 


everal articles on the crisis 


Vais ill proare 


t] OV 


ronment otf 


duce now, so striking has 


if Kelly. Suffice it to say 
that we then pointed out, at the cost of some obloquy, that Tweed, 
bad he wa isclated phenomenon, but the product 
of a state of things which his overthrow would not fundamentally 
change; that he Boss because the condition of the voting 
population and the nature of the governmental machinery made 
and that although he was probabiy more auda- 
than Boss would come after him, 
sueceeded by other Bosses. In the excite- 
of course, difticult to get anybody to look at 

the problem of municipal government calmly and rationally, and 
most people, headed by the New York Times, which had fairly wen 
the honors of the struggle, were frantically trying to persuade them- 
selves and their neighbors that the overthrow of Tweed would bring 
a new era in city polities, during which ‘‘ the people would rule ” 


re ed from the present struggle against 


s, Was not an 


Was a 


Bosses inevitable ; 


an 


who 


and 
he would certainly be 
ment of the time it was, 


cieus corrupt \ 


in 


and ‘the bad men” retire into private life. 


In No. 3228 of the Nation (Oct. 12, 1871) we gave as clearly as 
we could, in an article entitled the “ Boss’s Dominions,” some 
account of the social conditions which produced Bosses. At that 


time the Citizens’ Association (a reform association now, we be- 
lieve, no longer in existence) had ascertained by careful enquiry 
that the nuinber of voters who could be, and most probably were, 
reached and controlled or influenced by the agencies which the then 
Boss had at his command—offices, sinecures, contracts, employ- 
ment on the public works, untried indictments, suspended sentences, 
penalties, licenses, ordinances, and so forth—was 60,000, or about half 
the total voting population of the city. That these agencies were 
all used unflinchingly there was no question, and they were made 
all the more effective by the fact, to which we also drew attention 
at the time, that the more moral, industrious, edueated, and public- 
spirited portion of the community, to whose exertions any system 
of government would have to owe its purity, was separated from the 
bulk or, at all events, from a considerable body of the voters by a 
wide gulf, created by difference of origin, religion, manners, and 
social ideal. 

Now, the overthrow of Tweed was not accompanied or followed 
by any change in these conditions. The lower stratum of the voting 
population in this city is to-day what it was in 1871}, and bears 
about the same relation to the upper stratum. There has been no 
improvement in its morals or manners, and no increase in its poli- 
tical intelligence. Moreover, since Tweed’s overthrow there has 
been no serious change in the methods of government. All the 
men who have succeeded the Ring in the management of city 
affairs, from Mr. Green down, believe in and use the processes hy 
which he rose to power—that is, they believe in the expediency and 
necessity of spending the city revenues in such a way as to secure 
for themselves their party. This was the of 
Tweed’s system. The difference since his time is mainly in degree. 
Of course, there is no open stealing, but there is the covert stea'ing 
involved in making the interests of tlre taxpayers the second instead 
of the first consideration in the management of city affairs. In the 
employment of all labor, the awarding of contracts, the administra- 
tion of the Fire Department, of the Police, and of criminal justice, 
Tweed’s system has been more or less steadily adhered to. 
lists of suspended sentences figured in the papers during the late 
eavass as charges against the criminal judges and the District- 
Attorney, just as they did in the King days; and we have had the 


votes or essence 


Long 


, 


same stories of ‘ pigeon-holed indictments.’ 
Police Commissioner because the Distriet-Attorney would not do 
him the favor to let an old burglar go free, which has been revealed 
in the late canvass, is an incident in all respects worthy of the 
Tweed r 


The 


Sime. 


rule is, however, the mental and 


fundamental faet of Boss 


Ring 


The grumbling of a 
| hood or iliusion. 
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this city, whieh we wish we had space to repro- | 
been the illustration which they have 
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moral condition of 


mostly per’ 


a large body of the voters—say half. They are 
ons whose main interest in life is to make sure of their 
daily bread tor one or two weeks ahead, and they have drifted into 
New York from all quarters of the globe, and have therefore no 
They 
the elaborate machine by 
governed, a compound of three diilerent kinds of 
legislation and taxation, conducted” by a host of oftieers with a 


feeling in common except a strong desire for a little money. 
have little no comprehension of 
which the cit 


or 


y is 


| great variety of powers and funetions, elected at frequent intervals, 











for the most part obscure persons selected from three or four times 
the same number of still more obscure candidates. About “the 
cause of constitutional government ” or of “* free government on this 
continent” they do not care one cent. They are not theorists er 
doetrinaires, but practical men, to whom all forms of government 
are good provided their bellies are full and their backs warm, and 
provided, if their oecupations are tainted with illegality, that they 
are not too closely pursued by the police. There is one essential 
difference between their views of public men and those of “ the 
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property-holders and substantial men” with which every- 
body, who has had occasion to converse with them during 
a “rising” against a Boss, must be familiar. The well-to-do 


citizen, when he is discussing the character of a Boss, always lays 
great stress on the way in which he (the Boss) got his money. To 
the Boss’s followers, however, this is a matter which possesses no 
interest whatever ; what they concern themselves about is his man- 
ner of spending it. So, while the Times is thundering away about 
the Boss’s frauds and defaleations, the liquor-saloons are resounding 
with stories of the way he helped poor fellows who were “ in 
trouble,” and of his distributions of coal and flour. About the 
frauds and defaleations they care little or nothing, and if they turn 
their minds to them at all, they look on them as legitimate fleecings 
of the rich. This was true of the Tweed period ; it is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the Kelly period ; it will be true five or ten years hence 
of the post-Kelly period. Besides, even if the moral perceptions of 
the Kellyites were naturally keener than they are, they would be 
blunted by their daily experience of the fact that nearly all the other 
politicians connected officially with the city government do, on a 
smaller scale and with less vigor and boldness, the things which 
make up the sum of Kelly’s evil repute. 

The fuss that is made by the Anti-Tammany people about the num- 
ber of Trish liquor-dealers who are found on the Tammany General 
Committee, and whom it nominates for office, is another illustration 
of their imperfect comprehension of the nature of the situation. 
Liquor-dealers are the medium, and the only medium, through 
which political preaching or control can reach a very large body 
of the voters of this city. The liquor-dealer is their guide, philo- 
sopher, and creditor. He sees them more frequently and familiarly 
than anybody else, and is more trusted by them than anybody else, 
and is the person through whom the news and meaning of what 
passes in the upper regions of city politics reach them. ‘The selec- 
tion of such men as the Boss’s advisers and lieutenants, the cap- 
tains of hundreds and fifties, is therefore not only expedient but 
necessary. They are the natural administrators of Boss govern- 
ment. The notion that city missionaries or Republican philanthro- 
pists, or scholars and gentlemen from Fifth Avenue, can be substi- 
tuted for them is absurd. Neither the Republican party nor any 
reform party has at its command any agents or propagandists who 
can compete with them. 

It will probably be said by many that this is merely destructive 
criticism, the gospel of despair, and that if our view be sound there 
is nothing left for the better class of New York voters but to quit 
the city or submit to plunder without resistance or complaint. On 
the contrary, in politics as in business, the very first step towards 
suecessful reform consists in seeing things as they are without false- 
As long as the city government is framed, admin- 
istered, and discussed on the theory that the great body of the 
citizens are a kind of cross between a jurist and a political econo- 
mist, who pass their leisure hours in thinking how they can best pro- 
mote the public welfare, or shed lustre on republican institutions, we 
































shall have nothing but the disorder and corruption of the last thirty 
years. Before we can have an upward progress we must have an 
end of humbug and deception, and an end of the hypocrisy which 
leads so many lawyers, merchants, editors, and politicians to deny 
stoutly in public the existence of evils which in private they deplore. 

- We must openly acknowledge that a very large proportion of 
our voters are ignorant and grossly corrupt persons, — to 
whom the rule cf a Boss is” entirely aeceptable, and 
who are led into setting it up both by their inability to cem- 
prehend any other, and by their overpowering anxiety about 
their daily bread. To preach, as some of us do, that the reason the 
Tweeds and Kellys succeed is that their constituents do not know 
what kind of men they are, and that they would desert them if made 
acquainted with their real character, is an attempt at imposture of 
which respectable men ought to be ashamed. It is aggravated, and 
converted into a positive insult to the public intelligence, when, as 
has now twice happened within five years, a reform movement 
directed against the reigning Boss has ineluded vigorous support of 
blacklegs and gamblers like “ Jimmy” O’Brien and John Morrissey. 
We know of nothing in recent political history more repulsive than 
the moral exhortations uttered by the Republican party in encourage- 
ment of these men. 

There are two ways, and two only, in which the reappearance of 
Bosses can be rendered impossible: one is, the conversion of the 
municipality into a business, instead of a political, corporation, and 
the administration of its finances by those who pay the taxes, or be- 
lieve they pay them. At present they are administered in the interest 
and virtually under the direction of persons who either pay no taxes, 
or faney they pay none, which, for practical purposes, is the same 
thing. This plan is probably at present impracticable ; very likely it 
will always be so. The other is the simplification of the governmental 
machinery to such an extent that it will not need professional mani- 
pulators, and that attention to its working will not interfere with 
that close attention to his piivate affairs which is each citizen’s first 
duty. Such a simplification would render possible and easy the 
union of the industrious and intelligent classes against the mere 
proletariat of which New York is becoming the favorite resort, and 
it would involve, of course, very great concentration of power and 
responsibility. Since Tweed’s overthrow, some approach has 
been made to it, but very little. Virtually, the city govern- 
ment is, in its main features, what Tweed left it—ia mass of 
complexity, in which it is impossible to tell who is to blame for any- 
thing that goes wrong, the understanding of which requires the 
study of a lifetime, and the management of which necessarily falls 
into the hands of one man, but without making him amenable in 
any way to the best public opinion. As long as this is the case, and 
reform consists in calling him names, and bawling out invective 
over him every two years, there will never be any improvement 
worth working for or rejoicing over. 





THE WINDING-UP OF TIE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS-BANK. 
\ TE told in No. 511 of the Nation (April 15, 1875) the dismal 

story of the Freedmen’s Savings-Bauk, constituting, alto- 
gether, as grave an accusation as was ever brought against a politi- 
cal party. We told it, too, book in hand; the faets as we there 
stated them have never been disputed, and are indisputable. Amid 
the numerous frauds and defaleations then as now pressing on the 
public attention, this one attracted but little notice, probably be- 
cause its victims belonged to the humblest and most helpless elass in 
American society—the freedmen of the South. For the Republican 
newspapers, the subject was not a savory one: for the Democratic 
papers, thecheating of the emancipated blacks by their liberators and 
protectors seemed onty worthy of a passing joke—and so the matter 
passed out of sight and out of mind. But it ought not to be over- 
looked or forgotten. Although exposure of it at Republican hands 
is now not to be expected, we earnestly commend it to the notice 
of the honest men of the Democratic party when next winter in 
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Congress they begin the great work of investigating the dark places 
in Republican history. Nothing in that history deserves investiga- 


tion more than this; nothing will repay it better. 

Some of our readers have perhaps not forgotten the pitiful tale 
how, in 1865, by way of encouraging frugality among the free lt 
a savings-bank was chartered by Congress in Washington for the 
exclusive use “of persons heretofore held in slavery and their a 


scendants,” not as a money-making corporation, but as a charitable 
institution, whose trustees were charged simply with the duty of re 
ceiving the deposits of the class above deseribed, and investing the 
in “the stocks, bonds, Treasury-notes, and other securities of 
United States.” The trustees had no authority to establish 
branches or carry on the business anywhere but in the District of 
Columbia (and, indeed. Congress could not have given them ans 
such authority), and no authority to invest money in any other way 
than the above. ‘The trustees had no personal interest in the char 

ter, and the charter reserved a right of inspection by the United 
States Government, which, however, was never exereised. In taet 

it seemed on the faee of the transaction as if the Government gua 

anteed the safety of the deposits, and the depositors — poor, 
ignorant, and unlettered as they unquestionably were—se under 

stood it. 

The business went on swimmingly for five years. The original 
trustees, Who were mostly noted philanthropists, had made way, in the 
manner provided in the charter, for a body of ** successors ” who were 
by no means noted philanthropists. They unlawfully established 
thirty branches in various parts of the South, and received a large 
sum in deposits. Having secured it, they got tired of tamely in 
vesting it in United States securities, so they got a little amendment 
to the charter pissed in April, 1870, allowing the trustees to invest 
in mortgage securities and to hold and improve real estate in 
Washington. It passed without debate, and without a word ot 
objection from anybody except—to his honor be it said-——Mr. Simon 
Cameron. The reason of this silence Was that the District Ring 
was behind the bill, and they were then all-powerful. The inves 
ments that were then made almost baftie deseription. They in- 
cluded not only mortgages on unsalable Southern plantations, on 
‘forest tracts " in the same region, but loans for large amounts on 
chattel mortgages on furniture (there was one for 850,000), on 
paintings—we suppose of the Bess sehool of art—on jewelry, on 
groceries, and on stock of the **Seneea Stone Co..” of the ** Metre 
politan Paving Co.,” of the “ American Seal Lock Co.,” and the 
* Capital Publishing Co.” In ** securities of the United States * there 
was found, when the concern was pronounced insolvent in 1874, just 
four hundred dollars. The miserable truth was then apparent that 
the Washington Ring and its friends had descended on tl 
of the Freedmen and divided them between them, and the Great 
Party had nothing to say about the matter. It was too much oceu- 
pied with the “intimidation ” of the depositors at the South. 

The bank is now being wound up. There was no respectable 


re earnin 


~ 


reason why it should not be wound up under the Bankruptcy 
Act, like any other insolvent concern. Machinery fer the purpose 
exists under the Act, and has worked with perfect success in the 
ease of the Washington City Savings-Bank, under a receiver ap- 
pointed by the courts. Instead, however, of leaving the affairs of 
the Freedmen’s Bank to be settled in this way, the very trustees 
who have played ducks and drakes with the funds of the institution 
were allowed, by an Act of June 20, I=74, to nominate three 
conunissioners, Who, on approval by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
became statutory assignees. and are charged with the collection of 
the debts and the sale of the assets and the distribution of the pro- 
eeeds among the depositors. These commissioners are allowed 
$3,000 a vear each as their compensation out of the assets, and they 
are authorized to employ * as many agents as are necessary to assist 
them in closing up the said company, and to pay them a reasonabl: 
compensation for their service out of the funds of the company.” 
The commissioners give a bond to the United States for the faithful 
periormance of their duties, but po depositer or creditor has, under 
the statute, the right to sue on it. They are not required to make 








The 


any report; they are not made accountable to anybody; nobody 
li he right to inspect or supervise them; and their decisions are 
final. Two of them are lawyers in large practice, and, we are credi- 
iy informed, have never appeared in court in a single case arising 
out of the afiairs of the bank, preferring naturally to employ agents 
\ reasonable compensation out of the funds of the company 


One of them is) already retained on behalf of the United 
before the Alabama Claims Comipission, at a salary 


’robably no such machinery for the settlement 


of S10,000 a vear. 
of the afairs of an insolvent bank was ever before set up. Con- 
) 


vress has power to pass a * uniform bankruptcy law,” but what is this? 
are raised by the matter which we trust 


several questions of lay 
will be pushed vigorously. The first is, whether Congress has any 
right to create a special agency of this kind for settling the affairs 
of one bankrupt. The second is, whether the trustees are not liable 
personally for the violation of their charter in establishing branches 
and in receiving deposits from persons who were neither ‘ hereto- 
fore held in slavery” nor the descendants of such persons. The 
third is, whether colored depositors are not, therefore, preferred 
creditors of the institution, whose claims must be satisfied before the 
white depositors can receive anything, and whether the trustees 
are not in any ease personally liable to the white depositors, 
Whose money they received without a shadow of authority. These 
questions will, of course, not be raised by the three commissioners, 


and it is a not unnatural assumption that one of the objects of 


appointing them, with full powers, and without any obligation to 
report, Was not only to prevent their being raised, but to prevent all 
unpleasant light being thrown on the history of the bank. We 
trust, however, that the colored depositors have intelligence enough 
and have found legal advisers honest and able enough to carry 
their claims into court, and we trust that Congress, when it meets, 
will cousider a rigid and searching examination of the whole matter 
one of the first and most imperative of its duties. 


THE CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND. 
Lonvowx, October 10, 1875. 


hlands are deserted. Chill October has enveloped the mountains 
1¢ inland seas and the swollen rivers of Scotland with cold, raw 
ating with heavy gales of wind from the Atlantie and the 


Northern Ocean, and torrents of rain and hail. Englishmen and English- 


ail other foreigners have flown, like the swallows, to the sunny 
The Highland lairds who had evicted themselves from their High- 
land homes during the pleasantest months in the year, are beginning to 


show here and there, like the rabbits and roe-deer, in their own woods, now 


thai the bracken has turned te a rusty brown and the trees are stripped of 
leaves. They have come back—these Celtic chieftains—with a balance at 
their bankers’ to tide them through the winter, and they will have some 
pretty sport during the late autumn out of the Jeavings of the English 
sportsinen. Some red-deer hinds to stalk, some wild grouse and black game 


7 kill, and in the erisp, bright, December days, when the thermometer is 
at zero in the shade but the sun is warm and kind, flocks woodcocks 
the woods along the shore, and will afford some pleasing 
0 ie chieftain and his friends. 

Like all the rest, [too, who have dwelt in Arcady for six delightful 
weeks, have turned southwards, and on my way have sojourned for a short 
} 


space of time in what Mr. Tennyson somewhere calls ‘* the gray metropolis 


of the north.” Edinburgh is admitted by all who have seen it to be one of 
the most beautifully situated cities in the world. An eminent traveller and 
S eminent divine of the present day once told me that there were 


n this side of the Atlantic which he considered compar- 


o V 
! 1 with Edinbureh. These were Luxembourg, Jerusalem, 

n (oy rople, and he could not say to which he would give the palm. 
I s! » litt situation that, in point of situation, Ndinburgh wes 
n of the three. If one couldimagine Edinburgh under a Medi- 

ter n sky. instead of the sulky gray or dull leaden atmosphere which 
whitually surrounds it, and if instead of the hideous uniformity of straight 
t es and Presbyterian ecclesiastical edifices—the least artistic form 
{ | mone civilized or uncivilized nations—one could, even in a 


itline of the town broken up, as in most Oriental towns 


tuntinople conspicuously), by a pleasing variety of architectural 
| think my verdict would be generally accepted. Any one who 


Nation. 


has read the ‘Life and Times of Lord Cockburn,’ Edinburgh’s greatest 
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‘worthy ” during the present century, knows the efforts made by him to 
protect his native city from the ravages of vandalism, and the small success 
he had. [do not know that things have much improved since he stopped 
writing. Llideous new houses now desecrate many spots that he mentions 


a 


with admiration, and the style of architecture adopted by architects of 
churches and public buildings has not altered much. A new post-office has 
been erected, which is a fine massive structure, and they are building an 
Anglican cathedral, which promises to be successful ; otherwise, I do not 
know that they have done much since Lord Cockburn’s time either te dam- 
age or amend the natural beauties of the place. 

But if externally they have not advanced, I fear from what I learned 
during my short stay that they have, if anything, retrograded internaliy. 
** Scotland is no longer a kingdom,” as a well-known Edinburgh lawyer 
said when they abolished the sinecure oflice which he had long worthily 
held, and Edinburgh is no longer 2 metropolis. At the beginning of this 
century Edinburgh was to Seotchmen the centre of the universe. Most of 
the leading Scotch families had their private houses in Edinburgh, just as 
the leading families of the empire now have their private houses in Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair. Each winter during the season—and the season in 
Presbyterian Edinburgh has always been at its height during Lent—the 
Scotch aristocracy occupied their houses, and entertained and were enter- 
tained in the usual way during a festive season in any other capital. Society 
was as good in Edinburgh at that time, as fashionable, as intellectual, and 
as interesting as it was in London, and it was probably mucin more amusing. 
Those were the days when Lord Palmerston, and Lord Brougham, and Lord 
Russell were attending the Edinburgh University ; when Sir Walter Scott, 
Cockburn, Horner, Jeffrey, Lockhart, and Sydney Smith were among the 
men whom you met and with whom you conversed every day—the time 
when the Ldinburgh Review was started and Blackwood’s Magazine set up 
to pull it down ; when English bards were torn to pieces by Scotch review- 
ers, and when the Waverley novels were issued at intervals from Constable's 
printing-office and delighted every man and woman who could read from 
Land’s End to John-o’-Groat’s. These royal times and royal men are gone, 
‘The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away.” Edinburgh, they tell me, has 
become provincial, and society in Edinburgh is commonplace. There never 
was much trade or commerce in the town; what little was transacted in 
that way was always done at Leith, the seaport of Edinburgh, some two 
miles off. Manufactures—except gas, and they do make very good gas 
—there are none. Shipping, from natural causes, has no existence, 
and there are no special industries to bring about an industrial population. 
And yet Edinburgh has close upon 200,000 ‘nhabitants, and the annual 
value of Jands and heritages within the burgh amounts to something like 
£1,300,000 sterling. And what, you may well ask, brings all these people 
to a dead capital, and from what sources do they collect this not inconsider- 
able sum of money ? On what, in short, dees Edinburgh thrive and main- 
tain its position as the second richest town in Scotland ? 

Edinburgh owes its prosperity to three agencies—prestige, law, and educa- 
tion. It possessed, as I have indicated, an intellectual community, and ene of 
the chief attractions of the town is the vague reputation for inteileet which has 
hung around it, like the warm glow of sunlight after the sun kas set. since the 
days of her giants of the early part of this century. This reputation has of 
lute years somewhat faded as the lapse of time increases, and it seems more 
certain that the wit and worth of the past are buried in @ grave from which 
tiere is no resurrection. But something there is still to warrant the belief 
in the intellectual superiority of Edinburgh over all other town com- 
munities in Britain. No one who is not deterred by a cold, unfriendly 
climate would hesitate in choosing to live in Edinburgh in preference to 
such places as Cheltenham or Bath or Leamington or Brighton. The 
society in Edinburgh may be provincial in comparison with what it was of 
old, but it is not provincial in the sense in which the society of these 
places is provincial. It does not consist of retired tradesmen and half-pay 
oflicers, nor of fox-hunting men and showily dressed women, nor of seeund- 
rate fashionable people. The Scottish Bench of Judges, the Senators of 
the College of Justice, as they call themselves, and the Scottish Bar may not 
number so many distinguished names within their ranks as they once did ; 
but the cadets of many of the old country families still look upon the 
Scottish Bar as one of the natural fields for their energies, and to be an 
advocate, as barristers are called in Scotland (one among the many illustra- 
tions of the intimacy which of old subsisted between France and Scotland), 
is no mean ambition even for some of the junior members of the British 
peerage. And it is not very wonderful that it should be so. I think I am 
within the mark when I say that there is no profession, except the Trish 


Bar. which an Englishman, a Scotchman, or an Irishman can enter 
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that Bar. There 
Judges of the Supreme Court to administer justice to three 
There 
deputy-prosecutors. There are some twenty sheriffs or county-court judges, 
All these excellent offie 


rather less honorable, though not less le 


offers so many prizes as the Scottish are thirteen 


millions 
of people. is a public solicitor-general, and five 


proses uior 2 
and about ninety substitute-sheriffs, es, and several 
that are 


ships of court—one of which was held by Sir Walter 


rative. such as clerk- 


scott—ar 


» mud by the 


Crown. The salaries vary from £600 to £5,000 a vear. The work is uni- 
of those 


held by the public prosecutors, who go in and out with successive Govern- 


formly pleasant and light. The posts are all, with the exception 


ments, permanent posts, and very nearly all of them are reserved 
exclusively for members of the Bar. When I tell you that admittance 
to the Bar costs in one way or another nearly £500; that the 
number of advocates does not much exceed three hundred : and that 


there are about one hundred and fifty comfortable posts of ene kind 
or another to distribute among them, you will not find it difficult to 
understand that ‘the profession is considered a good one, and that the 
younger sons of even the best among the ordinary good Scottish families do 
not scruple to join it. From this circumstance the tone of society in Edin- 
burgh is different from what it is in the provincial towns of England. The 
lawyers are as a rule a good class of men ; they have married a good class 
of women, and have brought up a good class of families. And this brings 
me to the third agency in the prosperity of Edinburgh. It is the seat of 
the Metropolitan University, with its celebrated school of medicine—living 
like the whole town to some extent on the prestige of the past ; and there 
are probably more schools and educational institutions in Edinburgh than 
in any three towns of its size. People flock into Edinburgh in numbers 
from all parts of Scotland, and from England too, and from India, in order 
to educate their families. The University professoriate and the leading school- 
masters amalgamate pleasantly with the legal element in the town, and these 
conduce not a little to the intellectual character of the society, and to the 
reputation for wit and worth which, as [ have said, still hangs about it, 
though in fainter colors than of old. But whence comes the wealth of 
Edinburgh—this £1,300,000 of annual assessable value ? These lawyers 
and professors and schoolmasters are not wealthy : and the people who flock 
into Edinburgh for the education of their children cannot be numbered 
among the millionaires. This is true, and the absence of wealth and osten- 
tation constitutes one of the main attractions of the place. Comparatively 
few people care to keep their carriages ; distances are not great, and the 


not a household in the whole 
powdered footman—that 


curious relic of the past who is always lolling about Belgravian door-steps, 


streets are tolerably clean. There is 


town which possesses or cares to possess a 


and turns up from time to time in English provincial towns. 
vie with each other in expenditure in Edinburgh. 


1 ople do not 
The wealthy people are 
not the professional classes ; they are comfortably off, and live a comfort- 
able, quiet life. 
and tradesmen who have made their money out of the professional classes. 


What wealth there is will be found among the shopkeepers 


Socially, they live apart from the latter, or perhaps it may be that the latter 
take trouble to keep themselves to themselves, But all the power, cer- 
tainly the political power, is in the hands of the shopkeepers. Not so very 
long ago the ** Parliament House ” (the name given to the law courts and 
their accessories, from the fact that the old Scottish Parliament used to sit 
A lead- 
But these days are past. The 
The leader of the Bar was 
defeated some ten years ago by a haberdasher in the old town, and that 
haberdasher still holds the seat. At the two last elections the Bar was 
nowhere. The haberdasher brought in a civil engineer with him at the 
first, and a paper-maker at the lasi. But these little misfortunes do not 
affect the happiness of the professional classes in the Northern Metropolis. 
They solace themselves with the reflection that the constituency of Edin- 


where the courts now sit) was omnipotent in all matters political. 


ing lawyer used always to represent the city. 


power of the Parliament House is waning. 


burgh was ever fickle. and that not so many years ago a greater man than 


even the leader of the Scottish Bar was ousted from his seat, when Thomas 


1 


Babington Macaulay, the igland, and one of the best 


feated by a Free-Chur 


historian of E 
was ck 


speakers in the House of 
maker called Charles ¢ 


mmons, 
‘owan. 
Correspondence 
Ol) CSPo ence. 
THE LATE CHAUNCEY 
To tne Evitror cr THE Nation : 
ie May an Englishman be allowed 


WRIGHT. 
to express the hope that the 
countrymen cf the late Mr. Chauncey Wright will not suffer his writings tolie 





Nation. OQ | 


buried in the obscurity of the back numbers of periedicais, Lut will collect ot 
neces ible orm 2 ew indeed 


republish them in a more permanent and 


the writers whose contributions to periodical literature deserve 





though the number of authors who think good to elect themselves t 
becoming formidably numerous, Bat t Mr. Wright 

will be questioned by no competent judge, so remarkable is the 
thought and so exceptional the mental power displaved is Wt 
author of the brief but admirable account of him in rab f 
25d ult. deems him ** defective in the shaping faculty, { ito em) 
the articulations of his argument, to throw a high light, so to spe: 
important points.” It might, | venture to think, be mo: tiv sn 

that he carried out in his literary productions the ** principle of | 

which he saw exemplified in the works of nature. And herein tomy n 
lay one of the peculiar charms of his writings. Unlike the 1 rity 
critics, he did not write for the ** casual peruser ~ but for the eultiy 
discriminating few. He never said more than was sufficient to expr 


meaning, and if he could wrap up a ** world of searching cor 


single word, this was for him reason enough for using no 


word. Hence the pregnant suggestiveness of his criticisms, hence the « 
lightful stimulus they give to thought, the impression they convey ‘ 
master-mind putting forth, unconscious of the effort, the precise amount of 
power necessary for his purpose ; the sense, too, of moderation and et 
self-restraint indicative of the store of power in reserve. Lis last artic 
that on ** German Darwinism “—is an excellent illustration of his me 
asa writer. ‘To take a single point : how admirably he in ites in a few 


brief but adequate sentences the position Bacon occupies among philos 
phers, and the pre-eminent services he rendered to experimental philosophy. 
[ know of nothing to equal it in all the many treatises, Eng! 
l q 
that I have met with on the subject. The keen f pleasure w 
} 


which I read the whole of that his last essay was exchanged for a feelit 


sh and fore 
feeling 
regret as keen when I shortiv after saw in your columns the announcement 


of his sadly premature death, and felt that the delightful chance was gon 
for ever of lighting upon one of the unmistakable productions of his per 
opening the weekly numbers of the Vatio 


I remain, Sir, yours sincerely. 
Kk. Hawksiry Ruot 
11 NoRFOLK Roap, N.W., London, England, 

October 7, IS75. 


collection such as our. ¢ 


Ep. NATION. 


[We understand that a 


suggests is in contemplation.— 


orrespondent 


THE QUINCY LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 


To tne Eprror or Tue Nation : 


Str: The many and very gratifying responses to the notice in your 
issue of 14th ult. of the catak 
come to me from all quarters, induce me t 


The writer of the notice, it 


gue of the Quiney Public Library which hav 
yy + ; . .% ‘ 
»Cnil attention to an error in wv, 


} 


apparently attributing the work solely to me, 

does me more than justice, and another less. I wis! remedy this by 
quoting the following words from the preface : 

‘**The catalogue, both properly as such and in its ss-references and 

references to contents, isalmost exclusively the work of Miss M. B. Merriam, 


who also prepared a number of the shorter notes.” 


As Miss Merriam is not only a professional but most accomplished 


cataloguist, whereas I am neither, I sincerely hope that may receive all 


the credit which, in consequence of vour notice. seems likelv toaccrue to 


I am, ete., ( 


1875 


our Quincy catalogue ‘WARLES F. ApAms, JR 


Quincy, Mass., Monday, November 1, 
TURKEY. 
THE Epitor or Tur Nation: 


Sir: The following I find in your paper of this date : 


* Turkey has ‘funded her half of them—for five 
All Ame know What this means. There is a de- 
ficit of $25,000,000 in the year’s revenue, and it is likely to continue ; fund- 
ing ‘ outlay by about 885,000,000 a year ; 
and thus it is hoped to bring about an equilibriuin in five vears, if the 
Turkish Empire last so long. The loss will fall mainly on British investors, 
and the announcement is producing great depression in London, and hi 
caused further decline in all semi-barbarous stocks. The money market is 
however, at last waking up to the fact that it is not vast material resources, 
but the honest and efficient government, which makes a state a safe bor- 
rower. It is expected that Egvpt will go next, as the Khedive has been 
borrowing frightfully, ‘basing’ the debt on the wonderful fertility of the 
valley of the Nile. The Turkish collapse derives a touch of humor from 


coupons ‘—that is, 


years. an bondholders 





halt the 


coupons will reduce tl 








The N 


« 


the fuct that it is accompanied by the establishment of a sinking fund, 
which is to be replenished by the customs cuties, the tobacco and salt 


monopoly, the Egyptian tribute, and perhaps a portion of the sheep-tax. 
Iti rious that the Vizier does not think of an issue of 3.65s." 
Pisis is } rol tbly the most successful ex: mple on reeord of the destruction 


great and powerful empire by that ‘* free trade” which allows | 
foreigners to send their goods, wares, and merchandise into a country at a 
less rate of taxation than home producers would have to pay if producing 
dof goods. Ina word, Turkey is dying of three centuries of 


“e tirade” with Great Britain ** An issue of 3.65 bonds” would not 


save her: but will you be kind enough to let your readers know why it is 


that the Nafion's specific, ** free trade,” has not done so ? If this nostrum 
is all its friends elaim for it, Turkey should be one of the foremost nations 
of the world to-day, instead of being just on the eve of becoming the dead 
man of Europe. H.C. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1875. 


{If any free-trader has ever been so foolish as to maintain that 
tree trade, without regard to the character of the government or 
the constitution of society, would make a country prosperous and 
happy, we have never heard of him, and do not belfeve that any 
such person exists. “IL C. B.” is therefore really combating a 
creature of his own imagination. Why ean our protectionist friends 
not read, even cursorily, some plain treatise on logic, in its applica- 
tion to politics, and save themselves the trouble of writing such let- 
ters as the above? Mr. Mill’s chapter, for instance, on the 
‘Chemical Method in Social Science ” would surely be sufficient to 
put anybody on the right track, or at all events keep him off the 
wrong one, in enquiring into the causes of the failure of the Otte- 
mans as a ruling race.—Ep. NATION. ] 


THE TWEED CASE AGAIN, 
To rue Eprror or Tue NATION : 

Sir: Mr. J. Q. Adams, in his diary of Feb. 9, 1827 (‘ Adams’s Diary,’ 
VI, 233), says: ** The Chief-Justice [Marshall] said Judge Peters had 
written to him to enquire if C. J. Ingersoll’s six hundred indictments could 
not be consolidated.” Were not those ‘‘six hundred indictments ” a series 
of indictments, in the cases of U.S. v. Thompson, charged with fraudu- 
lently importing teas ? Was it not claimed by the defendant that all the 
charges, being of the same grade and against the same defendants, should 
be joined in one indictment ; and that it would give the prosecution not 
only a great and wrongful advantage, but would cruelly oppress the defen- 
dant, to try each charge separately ? Was there not a general outery at this 
supposed attempt to make costs for the prosecution by a false rule of plead- 
ing ? And what was the judgment of the Court ? As I cannot find it re- 
ported, perhaps some of your Philadelphia readers may answer. The case 
is of interest as directly bearing on that of Tweed. X. 


[We do not know what disposition was made of the case referred 
to by our correspondent, but in the last volume of Illinois Reports 
may be found a decision in point as to cumulative sentences. We 
find the opinion in full given in the Chicago Tribune of Oct. 25, 
from advance-sheets of the volume. Lewis Martin had been in- 
dicted for selling intoxicating liquors without a license, to be drunk 
on the premises where sold. The indictment contained twelve 
counts. On a trial, the defendant was found guilty, as charged, in 
each of the twelve counts, and the Court rendered judgment for ; 


tine of 8600, and ordered that the defendant be committed to the | 
| circle all the offices of money, independently of gold. Mr. Beecher has 


county-jail for 180 days. The opinion is: “ The judgment in this 
case Was fatally defective. The judgment for imprisonment was 
for [x0 days in gross. It should have fixed the imprisonment for 
a specific number of days on each count on which the jury found 
the defendant guilty, the imprisonment on the several counts to 


commence at the expiration of each preceding term of imprison- 
ment. This is the rule announced in the case of People ex rel. 
Manyx v. Whitson, 75 Til. (7th Legal News, p. 19). That ease 
governs this. The judgment of the Court below is reversed ard 
the cause remanded.”-—En. Nation.) 





| stand all about these ‘close circles’ of exchange ; they will take it. 
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DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO, 
DR. WELLS'S OPINION IN CONSULTATION ON MR, BEECTIER’S CASE. 
To rue Eprror ov Tut Natron : 

Sir: Tam not altogether satisfied with your reply to Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher in the Nation of October 14, under the head of ** De Lunatico 
Inquirendo.” Not that I dissent in any degree from any of your conclu- 
sions, but because I think that Mr. Beecher needs the primer of fiscal 
economy rather than the advanced text-book, Suppose you therefore allow 
me to try my hand in answering his interrogatories. 

Mr. Beecher says he detects in the general flow of commerce what he is 
pleased to term ** ctosed circles of exchange,” and asks why some currency 
other than gold may not be used and continue to revolve for ever indepen- 
dent of gold in such circles, To this I reply that I, for one, see no objec- 
tion to the use of such other currency, under the conditions specified. For 
example, take the illustrations which Mr. Beecher brings forward ; and, 
first, that of the grocer and the milkman, who exchange between themselves 
groceries for milk-tickets. What objection can there be to their so doing, 
or why should any one interfere to prevent this little arrangement 
any more than any other mutually agreeable trade or bargain the grocer 
and milkman may choose to make ? So, in the second case supposed by Mr. 
Beecher—namely, that of the Government issuing notes promising to pay 
and made receivable for a year’s taxes—I can see no objection to that 
either, further than that, as a general rule. it is better for Government and 
individuals alike to pay cash down, rather than issue their I. O. U.’s or get 
trusted. And if the Government wishes to obtain commodities or services, 
and promises to pay for them in its own notes or in cabbage-leaves, and 
people are found willing to take such notes or cabbage-leaves in exchange, 
I see no reason for entering any protest against it, or calling on any one to 
prevent the Government from issuing, on the one hand, or the people from 
receiving, on the other. The highest right of property is the right freely to 
exchange it for other property ; and the highest attribute of personal free- 
dom is for each person to determine for himself under what conditions he 
will render service. Thus far, then, there is no disagreement in our respec- 
tive positions. But when Mr. Beecher goes a step further, and says he is 
unable to see *‘any unwisdom or injustice in requiring citizens to recognize 
‘Treasury notes [whether th? same be greenbacks or cabbage-leaves], which 
are legal tender to the Government, as legal tender also in the settlement of 
private accounts,” then Mr. Beecher and I walk apart ; and it is just here, 
in my opinion, that Mr. Beecher’s mental obscurity about money and legal 
tender begins, for he seems unable to recognize any broad distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ may,” or the permissive sense, and ‘‘ must,” or the compulsive sense, 
in its application to money. To make this clear let us take an illustration. 

Suppose I go on a certain Saturday to Elmira, to hear Mr. Beecher 
preach. Time hanging heavy while waiting for Sunday to come, [ strol! 
on Saturday evening to Smith’s pleasant gambling-saloon to have a little 
amusement, and being at the same time on ‘‘ frugal thought intent,” I 
conclude to risk but five dollars for my evening’s diversion, and so bet but 
fifty cents at a time on the green cloth. To enable me to do this, I get a 
five-dollar greenback exchanged at the cashier’s desk for ten red ivory 
counters, or ‘‘ chips,” as they are technically called ; and after playing to 
my heart’s content I leave, and Sunday morning finds me at Mr. Beecher’s 
church, (I acknowledge that my conduct is rather inconsistent ; but it is 
not my conduct that we are looking after just at present.) The sermon 
pleases me so much that at its close, when a collection is taken up to help 
pay Mr. Beecher’s well-earned salary, I determine to contribute ; and find- 
ing one of those red chips I received in exchange the night before in my 
pocket, I put it in the hat. When the money comes to be delivered over 
to Mr. Beecher, he very naturally expresses some surprise at finding this 
strange-looking visitor nestled in among the bank-notes, the fractionals, the 
cabbage-leaves, and the milk-tickets, and asks what it all means. 

To this I may be supposed to respond that the chip is currency, ‘ revolvy- 
ing perfectly in the close circle ” of the faro-bank, and fulfilling within that 


only to go, after church, down to Smith's saloon, and present the red chip 
I have given him to Jones, the cashier, and Jones will either allow him to 
bet with it or, if the bank was not cleaned out the night before or seized 
by the police, will probably redeem it in a fifty-cent scrip. ‘* But, my 
dear sir,” responds Mr. Beecher, ‘‘I am a minister, and I don’t want to be 
seen going into Smith’s saloon.” I answer: ‘1 suppose it would be some- 
what disagreeable to you, but you can give this chip to the milkman, the 
grocer, or the Government tax-collector to-morrow morning. They under- 


” 


‘** But I am not so certain of that,” says Mr. Beecher. ‘* How will they, 
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any more than I, know what its value is, or whether it will be redeemed in 
anything else ?” ‘* Don’t trouble yourself about that matter,” I rejoin : 
**T have fixed all that. I happened to be a member of Congress last year, 
and after devoting two weeks’ earnest study to the subject of finance, 
not able to than now ‘that there is 
any unwisdom or injustice in requiring citizens to recognize Treasury 
notes’ the 
lezal 
More than this, the 
chips are prettier than the greenbacks, and more convenient for 


I was see, any more you are, 


and gambling chips—the one of which tender to 
in the faro-bank—‘as a 


tend.r also in the setilement of private accounts.’ 


is legal 


Government, and the other legal tender 


ivory 
carrying ; and what better device can there be for indicating their differ- 
ence in value than by a change in their color ? They have also in perfee- 
{ion another attribute of really good money, inasmuch as they are non- 
exportable ; and if we take into consideration the number of fights, feuds, 
and murders that take place in gambling-saloons, I think that we are fairly 
entitled to claim for the chips that they are ‘battle-born’ and = ‘ blood- 
stain'd.’ So I accordingly persuaded the national legislature to pass a law 
making Treasury notes, gamblers’ chips, milk-tickets, and every other in- 
strumentality of exchange which is capable of revolving perfectly in a 
closed circle, legal tender in payment of all private debts. 
now, don’t you, Mr. Beecher ?” 
B.:; ‘‘but at the same time I 


‘You see if 

**f rather think I do,” responds Mr. 
wish that when you next come to hear 
me preach, and feel that I have rendered you a service and strengthened 
you up to further good work iu Washington, you would give 
something that don’t belong to a closed circle of 


me 
exchange—something 
that I shall not feel obliged, before accepting, to examine a statute-book, 
read my Bible, consu!t the resolutions of the last political convention, or 
wait the news of an election in Ohio, to decide whether I had better take 
it, and, if I do take it, how much I can get for it.” 

Seriously, however, the trouble with Mr. Beecher and a good many 
other persons is, that they fail to recognize that ‘‘legal tender,” whose 
father is Government and whose mother a Statute Law, is a suspicious 
character, and has been engaged in all manner of disreputable transactions 
ever since he was born : whilst gold and silver, of acknowledged weight and 
purit y—?.e., coined money—are nature’s noblemen, whose patent of honesty 
is so written on their front that they require no passport, in the shape 
of a legal-tender statute, to find acceptance everywhere, as the universal 
equivalent for all exchangeable commodities and services, and as the uni 
versal solvent for all debts; and, furthermore, that no matter how great 
may be their recommendation on the score of cheapness, it is very poor 
economy for a man or a community to work with poor tools or dishonest, 
tricky servants if good tools and honest servants are available. 

Money existed before statute, and owes its origin to man’s instincts or 
natural promptings. Gold and silver came into use as money also before 
statutes, and were made choice of for use as money for exactly the same 
reason that men have made chcice of cotton, flax, wool, and silk as mate- 
rials for clothing, and stone, brick, and timber as materials for houses ; 
because they best of all things supply certain wants and necessities. 

If the Government will confine itself simply to the business of saying 
how much pure gold and silver shall be entitled to use the name of 
**dollar” ; that the standard of a dollar once judiciously fixed shall never 
be changed ; that everybody who talks dollars shall always and under all 
circumstances be understood to mean but this one kind of dollar ; that any 
promises to pay, without specifying what the payment is to be in, shall 
also be interpreted to mean the acknowledged standard—if the Govern- 
ment will do these things, and these things only, then all legal-tender 
laws may be wiped at once off the statute-books, and everybody will be 
better for it. And when that day comes, if the milkman, grocer, keeper of 
faro-bank, or children on a rainy day up in an old garret, want to trade, 
swap, barter, or exchange, and use milk-tickets, ivory chips, or pieces of 
old newspapers“respectively, to serve as memoranda, checks, counters, or 
symbols, I will promise Mr. Beecher that no one will object ; unless the 
miikman, grocer, faro-bank keeper, or garret children want to make them 
legal tender, and compel him, and me, and all other persons, because of 
the artificial character thus given them, to take them in payment of com- 
modities and services, when we don’t want to. 


I am yours, most respectfully, Davip A, WELLS. 





Notes. 


HE valuable catalogue, in two volumes, of the Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Society’s library, which was published in 1873, has now been en- 
larged by a supplementary catalogue. It embraces the additions from July 
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Lof th t year to August 1 of the present. The number of registered titles 


is about 65,000, an increase of upwards of 8.000 in the above 
interval. 


“mentored 
American 


the last ben cle 


Among the notable accessions are works relating to the 
Revolution, the Rebellion, and the American 
rived from Mr. T. W. Field’s sale—G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press 


aad 
‘Spiritualism and other allied Causes of Nervous Derangement 


tudians 


» hh Ube 


Medical and Medico-legal Relations, by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond.——B 
letin No. 39 of the Boston Pablie L brary, besides the usual list of 

sions for the month (October), contains carefully-pri pared bibliogray a 
helps to students of the following subjects ; Waterloo and the Campaign of 


ISL); Newspapers : John Wesley ; and Architecture. It appe 
Library of Congress has 4,800 volumes of newspapers ; t Boston Atl 

neum, 4,500 ; the American Antiquarian S wiety (Worcester), 4.000 5 thre 
New York Jlistorical Society, about 8,800 ; the 


3.500 ; the Wisconsin Historical Society 


Boston Public Library, 
Mr. Justin Winse 
is to be the editor of a new quarterly whose interest and importance will 
apparent when its title is named—the Fac-similist, 
by J. R, Osgood & Co., and each number will contain from twelve to sir 


\ 


~ about 2,500.- 


It wiil be published 


4 


teen heliotype reproductions of rare engravings, MSS., title-pages, ete., 
accompanied by twenty pages of letterpress. The size is folio, Hardy 
Mahony, Philadelphia, announce with the new year the American Cath 


te Quarterly Review, which will fill the gap just oceasioned 
of Brownson’s Quarterly, Dr 
tributors. 


by the demise 
Brownson will himself be one of the eon- 
The editorial direction will be in the hands of Drs, James A 
Corcoran and James O'Connor and Mr Wolff It is 
n her warfare 
against modern error,”—— Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, Princeton, Mass, | 
translated, and will publish in December, Proudhon’s * What is Property 
or, An Enquiry into the Principle of Right and of Government,’ in one 
octavo volume 


George Dering 


expected to ** become a valuable auxiliary to the Chureh i 


If this venture meets with encouragement, the French 
author’s other works will be brought out by the same admirer. ——Mr. ©. F. 
Adams, jr., on another page, corrects an unintentional injustice on our 

} 


part to a meritorious cataloguer, a woman, We have also been informed 
that it was Miss and not Mr. E. J. Trimble who compiled the ‘Chart of 


General Literature * noticed on page 260 of our No, 538, 


—We asked the other day, in good faith, when noticing Miss Aleott's 
‘Fight Cousins,’ what had become of the original Rollo Books. Our readers 
will be glad to share the enlightenment which we have since re 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 


ceived from 
who send us the whole series of fourteen volumes 
contained in a generous paper box, and bound, not indeed in the simple 
fashion to which our memory goes back, but still tastefully and attractively, 
We confess to a certain satisfaction in finding the letterpress bearing unmis- 
takable signs of antiquity. These battered stereotype plates, like the 
veteran's honorable sears, tell of long service in behalf of good manners and 
good morals. For a generation to come, as for more than a generation 
past, we hope our youngsters will be able to make the wholesome aequaint- 
ance of Jonas, and Rollo, and Nathan, and Mr. Holiday, and the rest. 
Modes of life and of travelling have changed considerably since these 
books were first written, so that they may be said, in a small way, to have 
even an historical value. 


— The last numbers of Scridner’s and of the Laie Review both contain 
articles on copyright by Mr. E.S. Drone. Of the two the Scribner article is 
the more professional, and, notwithstanding that, the more interesting, in- 
asmuch as in the Law Revtew the author allows himself, in his enthusiasm 
for the rights of authors, to be carried away into regions of speculation as 
to the twin relics of barbarism, literary piracy and slavery, in which we are 
unable to follow him. The common law may be to blame for a great 
many inconsistencies, but we doubt if it can be made any less chaotie at 
this day by introducing analogies between the rights with which the negro 
becomes invested on setting foot on board a British vessel, and the rights of 
which the British author is divested by the agency of the American pub- 
lisher. We may hope a great deal from the abolition of slavery, but we 
fear the issues of the war are fading too fast from the publie mind 
to permit this argument to be used with great force in courts of law, 
or even in the halls of debate at Washington. Mr. Drone in 
Scribner devotes himself to the eonsideration of the rights of foreign 
dramatists under American laws. It must have occurred to a good many 
starving poets and novelists that the wages earned by dramatists at the 
present day are rather startling: but it may not be known to them that 
this depressing fact arisesin a great measure from the advantages which the 
dramatie author has in the form of his compcsition. The foreign author, 
every one knows, as long as he keeps his thoughts to himself, or confides them 
only to his manuscript, will, even though he lend the manuscript to a 
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friend or two, have at common law the same rights over it that he has over 


his he r his horse. The moment, however, he publishes his work the 
right is gone, and in the absence of some treaty or law there is nothing to 
prevent the foreign pirate from at once descending upon him, Far otherwis 
} twith ti remuatist It his case th courts have held that to represent a 
play and invite all world to come and sce it is not ** publication,” and 
therefore it is possil a dramatist to retain all his rights if he keep bis 
play in nuseript. This is the explanation of the frequent purchases of 
French plays forthe American stage and lawsuits that arise out of them. 
No court ha t explained satisfactorily why producing a play on a stage 
is not exactly the equivalent of publishing a book ; but, as if to counter- 
balance the grotesqueness of this distinction by another on the other side 
still more ludicrous, the doctrine has been asserted that a play being pro- 


duced for the benefit of the andience, the 


they please, and among other things any of them may carry it away in their 


audience may put it to any use 


memories and afterwards sell it to anybody, ‘hey may not write it down 


on the spot nor get it by short-hand notes ; but anything that comes memo- 
rifer is fair game. ‘This doctrine, Mr. Drone thinks, will soon be ex- 


ploded by the courts, and it certainly seems as if it should be. 


Mr. Horace I 


rious piece of critic 


Seudder contributes to the Atlantic for November acu- 
stories for children, tracing 
As he Says, the old 
fairy-story has ceased to be a living literary growth, and is now relegated to 


mon Andersen’s short 


the connection between these and the old fairy-story. 


science, which explains very clearly its origin, rise, and progress, classifies 
it, reconstructs it, but can never revivify it. Wemay add to our collections 
of myths from various parts of the world, and may preserve for the nursery 
the giants, <lwarfs, fairies, elves, goblins, and brownies, from generation 
to generation, but we do not believe in them, and no one in literature un- 
dertakes to make new sham fairies and sham fairy-tales, or, if he does, does 
not succeed. Andersen, however, really invented a new kind of fairy-tale 
of his own, altogether different from any of the natural folk-lore which sur- 
vives in the nursery. In his world the first peculiarity that we observe is 
the animation of all inanimate things. Not only doanimals live, and move, 
and speak, and possess souls, but so also do tin-soldiers, balls, tops, coins, 
shoes, and even darning-needles, and these souls are, 30 to speak, always in 
character. ‘The inanimate world and animals are not z' ven voices as in the 
old-fashioned fable for the purpose of inculcating a moral, but in speaking 
and acting they do so exactly as we might naturally suppose tin-soldiers, 
We may add to 


what Mr. Scudder says, that in thus animating the inanimate world 


balls, tops, coins, etc., to speak and act of themselves. 
Andersen has done what some children are very fond of doing themselves, 
and all children do more or less unconsciously when their passions are 
aroused, and they wreak their vengeance for supposed injuries on tables and 
chairs. The human race, too, in its childhood, as all students of ‘‘ primi- 
tive culture ” know, animates the “ trees and stocks and stones” with souls, 
while children in their imaginative beliefs are known to preserve in each 
generation the animistic capacity of their remote ancestors. So we may 
perhaps see the explanation of Andersen’s success partly in his having 
satisfied in a literary form this childish yearning for the reawakening of the 


dead world, so that if we do n 


it actually 
* Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow bis wreathed horn,’ 


our children have at least an escape from dull prose in these pretty fables, 


a " } ¢ . lif ; )? 
disclosing the wonders of everyday life which dull aduwt eves can no 
longer see. 


—One of the most amusing and impudent instances of pot calling the 
kettle black is afforded by Dr. Edward Sears in the September number of his 
National Quarterly Review, a publication whose prolonged existence is ex- 
plainable in two ways—first, by the ease with which the form imposes on 
people even when the substance is wholly lacking ; and second, by the well- 
known difliculty which a periodical or newspaper when once established has 


in dying. Whether there is not also a third explanation the reader may 


judge presently. Dr. Seays takes up for *‘‘ review” a worthless and there- 
f very | ly gratuitous ‘School and College Directory,’ and in slip- 
shod E 1 proceeds to expose its still more wretched style, and the 
absurdity of its paid puffs of various institutions. The poor compiler’s 
olfence is constantly brought home to him, that he has puifed only the 
hools that have advertised with him. The way in which his omissions are 
pointed out is the very acme of effrontery. Dr. Sears denounces him for 
! the very schools, and those only, which are advertised in the 
I few! Thus: **Not a word does our School and 

Col le tell us about ———— College, which is ‘located’ in the 
Sil uid which, as most of our readers are aware [see p. xi. of the 
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ation. 
National Quarterly Review Advertiser], ranks among the most efficient and 


faithful colleges in the United States.” ** Does this ‘risk’ [the 


— Female 


And again : 


1 * } e 
{ 


! of the Roman Catholic sche ols] present itself at 


spiritua 


Academy [see advertisement on p. xxviii.}], whose rector is an Episcopal 


clergyman as well asa scholar and educator ? Does it exist at ——- —— 


Seminary, Poughkeepsie [p. xxx.]? If not, still less can ,it be said to exist 
Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. [p. 


xxvii. ], since the head of each of the two latter institutions is a Presby- 


zt — Female College | p. xxii.}, or at —- 


terian clergyman, but not at all sectarian as an educator.” We believe we 
fn the course of his diatribe Dr. Sears 
makes an attack on President Eliot, of Harvard, which would be thought 


need not multiply our extracts. 


uncalled for except that we are led to infer an unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain, not to say extort, advertising. 
for not assailing President Eliot in Latin. 


Dr. Sears probably had his reasons 
Of his powers in this direction 
he gives us two samples as foot-notes—the one highly abusive, the other, 
addressed to the Latin professor at the coliege advertised on p. xi., highly 
effusive. The Latin of both these epistles ‘* would have made Quintilian stare 
and gasp.” Dr. Sears’s implacable hostility to puffery appears further on in 
his insurance appendix, where precisely those companies are lauded which 
advertise with him, and vice-versa. 

—The Portfolio for October (J. W. Bouton) contains a capital notice by 
René Menard of Corot, illustrated by a photogravure ; it is not the least 
successful of a series contributed by this critic, all of them showing tact and 
catholicity. The quotation from Corot’s own writing of a passage describing 
daybreak—‘‘on voit tout: rien n’y est plus ”—is invaluable as describing 
this particular painter’s mode of regarding nature, always oblique, veiled, 
The article on Wiertz, now concluded, is of unusual interest, 
and seems candid and fair. The etchings are of a portrait by I] Moretto, 
and an architectural subject, and the technical notes are continued. 


and myopic. 


—Mr. Ritchie, the engraver, has finished a plate in mixed style, called 
**He Leadeth Me,” and containing two hagiological figures in a landscape. 
The latter has some merit, but the human element is treated in a way that 
only illustrates too justly the intellectual abasement to which the artist who 
caters for what is called the ‘great religious public” is expected to stoop. 
The design is the engraver’s own, however, and, being not absolutely false 
fact constitutes the claim of the print to our attention. 
Messrs. Gebbie & Baker of Philadelphia publish an etching of a well- 
known German picture, the ‘‘ Roman Chariot-Race.” There is not an in- 
artistic line in this etching, though the effect halts a little in expressing the 
Mr. P. Moran, whoexecuted the gal- 


to art, the 


color and atmosphere of the original. 
loping Numidian horses, is the artist who contributed the best cattle-piece to 
our last Academy exhibition, while the figures were done by Mr. Ferris, 
known by a beautiful study in aquafortis of the head of Fortuny. The 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly send us a life-size lithographic portrait 
of Longfellow, by Baker, which we thins may be praised without reserve 
as an excellent likeness, beautifully executed. It is for sale only to sub- 
seribers to the magazine. 

—We discuss, in a book review on the following page, the character 
and merits of the controversy between the ‘‘ Manchesterians” and the 
‘* Kathedersocialisten” of Germany. It will assist the reader if we define 
here certain terms more sharply than has been attempted heretofore. 
The words ‘ free-trader” and *‘ Freihiindler” have been treated almost 
This use of language, we are persuaded, 
rests upon a misconception, and may lead, and indeed has led, to 
We all know the meaning that the English 
word * free-trader” has acquired. It serves to designate one who is op- 
posed on principle to tariffs, who regards freedom of commerce between 
nations as the ideal to be striven after, even although it may not be for the 
But the German term ‘‘ Freihiindler,” as its 


universally as equivalents. 


grave misunderstandings. 


while practically attainable. 
etymology suggests, has a far wider meaning ; it designates not merely one 

This distinction 
hing but hypercritical: it is the linguistic expression of a fact in Ger- 


whose ** trade” is unfettered, but whose ‘‘ acts” are free. 
is anyt 
man polities] history which is as substantial as for instance compulsory 
inilitary service, but which has been strangely ignored. When a German 
declares himself to be a ** Freihiindler,” he identifies himself—consciously 
usly—with that party in German politics which has effected 
numerous social reforms under the North German ‘* Bund ” and the subse- 
quent ** Reich.” Among such reforms we place the emancipation of the trades 
from the restrictions imposed by the old guilds (Zunftzwang), the right of 
changing one’s lomicile at will (J’retiziigigkeit), the conferment of a sori of 
common citizenship (Indigenaf) upon all the natives, first of the ‘ Bund,” 
We might instance other reforms, but 
In other words, the ‘* Frei- 


and subsequently of the ‘* Reich.’ 
the above will suffice to illustrate our position. 
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hiindler ” 
complished in France by the Revolution of *89, what has existed in England for 
thea 


party have obtained in the last ten years for Germany what was ac- 


centuries, and what has always been the policy of our country—to wif, 


emancipation of the individual from all petty restrictions, the establishment 
of man’s right to go and come at will, to set himself up in business where 
to hire his labor to 


which 


nd as he may see fit, whoever will pay the highest 


witha 


This right, to our American notions seems ** born 


wages, 


man at his birth,” has cost the Germans hard fighting and protracted parlia- 


mentary debate. However much the exercise of it may have been tolerated, 
it was never legally acknowledged prior to 1867. To us Americans, Bis- 


marek is known as the successful diplomatist, the founder of the new realm. 
gut the German comimon man knows hiin to be, with all his squirarchical 
new German social order, the 


tone and testy arrogance, the founder of the 


Hence it is that Treitschke, who is not a 
**Why, ‘ Freihiindler’ 
If the social laws passed by the North German Bund did 


leader of the emancipation party. 
blind devotee of Bismarck’s, exclaims, we all are, 
every one of us. 
not exist at this present day, we should have to proclaim them to-morrow, 
despite the bitter experiences that we had 
Treitschke is referring, not to the revisions of the German tariff, but to the 
abolition of the Ziinfle, 
tioned, and also to the questionable ‘ 
force of his 


support they have given to the machinations of the so-called 


have since their 


passage.” 


to the Freiziigigkett and Indigena! above-men- 


cift of universal suffrage. The entire 
i the 


* Socialist ” 


utterance lies in the assertion that such changes, despite 


party, were nevertheless salutary and even necessary. 


—Another term calling for fuller explanation is ‘* Manchesterthum.” 
Primarily and rightfully, the word designates the free-trade principles advo- 
eated by Bright, Cobden, and their followers. But with this meaning the 
young school of German publicists has at times coupled a suggestion of 
moral weakness and political inertia. Thus used, ‘* Manchesterthum ” is a 
term of reproach, conveying the idea that those who regard the acquisition 
of wealth as the chief determining motive in life are unconsciously traitors 
to their country, and that the country itself, in tolerating individual free- 
dom to the neglect of its moral vocation at home and its might and dignity 
abroad, is on the high-road to ruin. That is to say, the free trade which 
has degenerated into mere money-making, and the peace-policy which cries 
for peace in any case and at any price, tend to undermine the national edi- 
fice and strip it of its defences against the encroachments of its neighbors, 
Thus Treitschke himself, in speaking of the neutral policy of England 
during the Franco-German war (see the essay entitled ‘Die Feuerprobe 
Sundes’), characterizes the Manchester doctrine as a 


€ 


des norddeutschen 
mighty flood threatening to drown out all belief in the ethic value and aim 
of life. Whether such views of English politics are right or wrong is a 
point which we are not now called upon to decide. We have only 
to bear witness to their existence, and to show how they co-operate in 
bringing about a confusion of ideas and party distinctions. This confu- 
sion may be briefly formulated as follows: German sympathizers with 
“free trade” proper come in for a share of the denunciation heaped upon 
**Manchesterthum” as above defined ; on the other hand, those who de- 
nounce the ‘* Freihiindler” fail to perceive that they are in a measure de- 
nouncing the party whose chief aim has been internal reform rather than 
the regulation of foreign commerce. 
the ‘* free-trade” 
nainely, the more or less radical belief in the liberty of the individual: but 
they are not identical. 
other. 


The ‘‘ Freihiindler” movement and 
movement, it is true, spring from a common origin, 


A man may belong to the one party and not to the 
Thus, the Hamburg or Berlin merchant may be a zealous advocate 
‘of ‘free trade” yet look with disfavor upon the * Freiziigigkeit” that is 
flooding his city with adventurers from all quarters. Conversely, the Chem- 
nitz or Westphalian manufacturer, while praising this same * Freiziigig- 


keit” that gives him abundance of labor, may be in favor of a strong tariff. 
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FIEW weeks ago, in No. 


German Economists, as 


ECONOMY IN GERMANY. 


532, we gave our views concerning the New 


’ 


A puviis! eu 


Professor W. I’, Allen’s reply, together with our rejoinder. Since then w 


we styled them, and in No. 534 we 
have come in possession of an essay by the well-known German publicist 
Treitschke, entitled * Der Socialismus und which not only 


tends to corroborate our views, but throws a strong side-light upon the ori- 


seine Génner.’ 


gin and present status of the controversy. In consideration, therefore, of 
the inherent importance of the subject, and of Treitschke’s reputation and 
influence, we deem it advisable to take up tl! | 


his new German school once 


* *Zebn Jahre deutscher Kimpfe. 


Reimer. 1875. 


Ven Heinrich Treitschxe.’ Bern: 


Georg 


N 


ation. 


Treitschke’s observations with our ov Che es 





which appeared originally in the * Preussische Jah 
published with others by the same 
we vive below. 
At the time when Adam Smith's doctrines w 
there was no Germany, strictly speaking.  T 
states, large and small, each constituting a despotism: by . 
of each were trained to implicit obedien rh 
had over its neighbors was that its despotism was ’ \ 
the great Frederic at their head—it will be remenibered f 
styling himself the first Bea in the kingdom—the | } 


a class of active, intelligent, and thorou 


rough and domincering its method, there can | 


régime had for its supreme object the public we l : 
immediate successors, then, the new ideas and inductions of Ad - 
came as a revelation. To use the language of Treitschke, St 


was the first ray of light to fall upon the brainless co 











cameralia, Smith beeame the teacher of Stein and Uardenber 

translator, Kraus of Koénigsberg, educated Schon 1 the entir 

Kast-Prussian officials, But these German disciy f Smit! 

selves independent in their way of thinking and acting. | 

his teachings, not as absolute scientific verities, but 1 ’ " 

rules to be applied as circumstances might admit. So far from f \ 

the doctrine of daisser-faire, they acted upon the ver 

the Crown, through its officials, forced upon the peoy us 1 . 

which the people did not always accept without 2 

ment, not doctrinal but altogether practical in its nature, Communi 

itself to the other German states, which acted after t fashion of Pr 

and at last, after innumerable delays and rebulls, 

lishment of the Zollverein (1828-1841). While the Gi 

resting in apathy or indulging in idle dreams of den 

the foundations of the first and only true unity that tl ntry ¢ 

sessed until 1866-—its customs’ union—were being laid stone by { 

the bureaucrats of absolute government This moe Lure 

teristic of Germany. Ever sinee the monarchical system prevailed, 

Germans have been accustomed to look upto the throne 1 only 

seat of power, but as the source of progress. It is foreign to German ideas 

to seck for energy of initiative in the peopl Al the ‘ changes in 

education. in trade and finance, in the relations between chureh and 

state, in the establishment of national unity, have been wrought 

above downwards, Even at this day, it can searcely be said of any 

legislative body, whether Reichs or Land hat it rinates a 

measure ; it merely discusses und votes. We sl | fore 

we to account for the present temper of t!« Ix d ilisten \ 

attributing it exclusively the exaltation the ) ry 1 

political successes of 1866 and 1870.) The Austrian and French camp: 

it is true, have strengthened and quickered tl ng, by ce fi 

skilful autocratic leadership with the fiasco of 1849, but they have 

created it. It is, if not innate. at least inbred throu turies of hal 
While German officials. as we have shown. were engaged in the work of 

slowly and e sly adapting to German circumstances hew doct 

advoeated or suggest d by Adam Simnith, a new era dawned pon the the 

of state and nationality in general. We refer to the advent of the Heg 

philosophy. That philosophy, it is well known, sought to explain all life, 


the life of the individual and the life of a people, upon t! 


ment, or, to use the German term, of ** Werden.” Ey 


_ 


ae. 2. } — — pe eo 
something else. and could not be understood without 


in the development of 











being regarded as an outgrowth of the past and a germ of the future. By 
no mere coincidence, but in accordance with those unseen influences which 
govern the outward manifestations of national intellectual activity. we find 
—contemporaneous with the Hegelians in sp thinkin the re- 
nowned * ] rie school” of jurisprudence springing into birth and - 
ing t is lancy in a more practical field. Savigny, Eichhorn, and thei: 
vers di strated that the laws and legal institution , countr 
he growth of ag the tangible embodiment of forces hidden from sight, 
which me ¢ n and Inun can permanently repress or essen- 
ti lly hange. 3 y pron d, in short, that beneath the surface-ife of each 
nation was an inde} ent continuous organism which must be studied 
from the beg x. This doctrine of continuity, which is little else than 
Hege plied to everyday life, led to a more profound conception of 
he s and its mission, The state, accordingly, was not the transitory 
form en to administration by individual caprice or spasmodic popular 
fancy the mcrete and stable expressi m of the notional life, The 


wwly, but the principle must abide, that the 


form, indeed, might change sl 





The 
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tate anl ft ws are the folk as it had become in prozess of develop- 
l 
I us from the domain of jurisprudence to that of political economy, 
W ' ila bb thas lreitsechke’s own words. They explain 
Vwiat K wnas historie school” of economists. Treitschke 
i 1) } 

1 nz the lead of Savigny and = Eichhorn, Roscher  en- 
deavorel to arrive at an understanding of politico-economic life in its 
| toric * W «l n’: then eum the able treatise bv Bernhardi on Real 
Property, the writings of Knies, ete., ete. Some of the older economists 
even began to look more closely into the ethic significance of their science. 
for instance Schiiz, in his essay on the Ethie Laws governing Political 
Keonomy. This was carrying German thought to its legitimate conclusion, 
The histori hool attained to the conception of political economy as a link 
in the chain of state-sciences, consequently as an ethie science ; they com- 


prehend it in its connection with the totality of national life ; and they 
acknowledge the right of the state to interfere and to arbitrate amid the 
conflict of interests of society. Inallthis there is not atrace of ‘ socialistic’ 
influences. On the eontrary, Knies declared twenty years ago that the 
equality set up by the socialists conflicted directly with every historic con- 
eption of tl tate, and Roscher, ten years before that, in Schmidt’s 
‘Tis! he Zeitschrift, pronounced his condemnation of socialism. The 
whole movement was in its nature a learned one ; it sought rather to under- 
stind how the politico-economie forms of successive ages were justified in 
relation to one-another, than to play the part of a daring reformer in the 
struggles of the present ” 


Listorise 


This passage will place Roscher in his rightful position, namely, as a 
of ** Historie School” distinction from the 
socialisten.” These latter are only an offshoot of the former. 
according to Tr 
method and developed under the influence of the Berlin Bureau of Statis- 
ties * given to them as a nickname by 
their opponents, has been adopted by them in a fit of student-like humor. 
After 
Zollverein,” Cobden’s movement 


the ‘* Katheder- 


They are, 


founder in 


itschke, chiefly young professors, trained after Roscher’s 
The name * Kathedersocialisten, 
Their origin and influence are due to a variety of circumstances. 


Prussia had 


of free trade spread to Germany. 


sneceeded in establishing the ** 


in favor Men of business and journalists 
espoused the cause, which found comparatively few advocates at the uni- 
Like all reformers, the free-traders pushed their doctrines to the 
With the establishment of the ‘‘ Bund” there came, as we have 
already shown, a radical reconstruction of political society and domestic 
trade 
a little evil 
French indemnity-money, served to aggravate tbe evil. 
the age of the ‘*‘Griinder” set in, to the 
alarm of every sober thinker. Prior to the Vienna and Berlin panics of 
1873 there seemed to be no check to the feverish pursuit of gain ; in ap- 


versities, 


extreme, 


The change, which wrought so much good, brought in its train not 
The Erench war, the establishment of the ** Reich,” and the 
All Germany was 


handed over to speculators ; 
| 


pearance, trade, finance, and even society itself were threatened with dis- 
integration. Stock-jobbers, railway contractors, house-builders, stepped 
into the foremost ranks of the world, while those who lived upon fixed in- 
officials, and oflicers of the lower grades, 


comes, all professors, teachers, 


saw themselves reduced suddenly to comparative insignificance and poverty. 
It is not surprising, then, that a party of reaction should have arisen ; this 
party is personified in the ** Kathedersocialisten.” They have little in com- 
mon with the socialists proper, and that little is due rather to circumstances 
and to bewilderment of ideas than to innate sympathy. They are men of 


science who misapply their doctrines, who in the heat of angry controversy 


Nation. 


go further than they are aware of; the socialists are rude and, for the | 


greater part, illiterate demagogues. The ‘‘ Kathedersocialisten,” suffering 
from the evils that mark the present state of transition, claim for the Govern- 
ment the right of interfering and curbing the license of individual specula- 
tion. But they do this with the tacit understanding that it is the mission of 
the state to foster true liberty. They wish for interference, but only for 
such interference as may enable each one to do his work best without the 
risk of being driven to the wall by the unscrupulous ; whereas the social- 
‘wish to convert the state into a sort of employment-bureau that 
h man is fed and clothed, and that all are brought down 
We are not to be 


ists prop 


shall see that ea 
“quality of bes ytted ignorance. 


xs advocating or justifying the views advanced by 


ious 


to the same ek 


understood, of course, 





the ‘* Kathedersocialisten,” for we regard their course as prompted by mis- 
taken zeal. We are merely explaining how and why it is that they have 
risen to sudden prominence, We believe, furthermore, that this prominence 


has been greatly overrated, and will speedily disappear. It is the passing 


manifestation of a spirit which is to be found in every society, even in our 


own—witn Judge Kelley and his 3.65 panacea—but which is inbred, as 


we ha lready shown by implication, in the German character : we mean 


the impulse to look to the Government for active measures in times of great 


stead of trusting to the relief which comes with time, good 


social distr in 
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sense, and hard work. ‘Treitschke calls the quarrel between the Mancheste- 


rians and the ** Kathedersocialisten” a windmill-fight, and calls upon 


sensible men to give it up. His argument, confirmed by the course of 
recent le 


theory, 


tory working compromise. We ourselves are inclined to this opinion. It 


zislation, is that the moment both parties quit the field of pure 
and discuss practical measures, it is possible to arrive at a satisfac- 


seenis to us that the future policy of Germany will hold the middle course 
On the one hand, the military constitution of the 
bureaucratic spirit, and the force of habit will always render a 
formal acceptance and sanction of the doctrine of laisser-fatre impossible. 
On the other, the empire is committed beyond revocation to a course which 
will end in the greatest individual freedom compatible with strong govern- 


between two extremes, 


empire, 


ment, 

In conclusion, we wish to call attention to a side-phase of the question 
which should not be overlooked. Prince Bismarck is not a theoretician. 
He has read much, probably far more than is genera]ly supposed ; but he 
does not attach importance to abstract principles in affairs of state. As his 
speeches show, he is familiar with the history of his country, enough at least 
to know the weaknesses of the race. These are, in brief, deference to en- 
throned authority and proneness to sweeping theories and hair-splitting dis- 
The deference he accepts as his working-tool, the theories and 
casuistry he brushes aside as so many cobwebs, Ile has avowed on more 
than one oceasion his contempt for the ‘‘ professors,” and this feeling is 
shared by his associates. German statesmen are too familiar with the empty 
lucubrations at St. Paul’s, Frankfort, in 1848-9, to take for pure gold all that 
is proffered by the ** Gelehrtenstand.” Even Gneist and Virchow, who are 
unquestionably the best of their class, have betrayed on several occasions 
their impractieability in a manner which must have been extremely irritat- 
ing to the ministry, and which stood in marked contrast with the conduct 
of men like Lasker. It is probable, therefore, that the influence of theore- 
ticians and university men in Germany will diminish more and more, 
although it will never cease to be an active power. It may not be unpro- 
fitable to dwell for a moment upon the approximation thus suggested of 
American and German ways. In Germany, the influence of mere learning 
on the wane ; in America, we hope at least, on the increase ; and both 
changes a great gain. True, our hopes for America are not of the liveliest ; 
they are dashed every now and then by the revelations of ‘‘rings” and 
lobbies and inflation schemes. Still, there are symptoms in the older States 
which encourage us in the trust that politics are on the mend, that a whole- 
some respect for scientific training and personal integrity is spreading from 
the learned circles to the men of action. As for Germany, we can only wish 
that she may indeed enlarge the sphere of practical wisdom, and set nar- 
rower limits to ex-cathedra dogmatism. 


tinetions. 


The Life and Writings of John Howard Payne. By Gabriel Harrison. 
(Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1875. Pp. ix.-410.\—Mr. Harriscn is a 
member of the Faust Club of Brooklyn, before which, in 1572, he read a 
paper upon Payne with the view of calling forth subscriptions for a memo- 
rial to the author of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home.” In this he succeeded, and on 
September 27, 1873, in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, a bronze bust of John 
Howard Payne was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, including the 
reading of an occasional poem by Mr. John G, Saxe. ‘To the customary 
account of such a celebration, Mr. Harrison has prefixed his original paper 
with additions. The material for a full biography is abundant ; Payne was 
nearly always before the eye of the public, and his movements were duly 
recorded by the press. But in addition to the sources of information 
already in print, Mr. Harrison is in possession of many of Payne’s MSS., 
including his diary and his correspondence with his sister. It would be 
difficult to make other than interesting the life of one so well known, who 
was the friend and correspondent of Talma, Kemble, Kean, Sheil, Moore, 
O'Connell, Allston, Irving, and Elliston. Mr. Harrison has succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulty : his book is dull. Its four hundred pages produce the 
effect of a mere mass of matter undigested and ill-arranged. The style is dif- 
fuse, the English is deplorable, and the grammar will not always bear inspec- 
tion. Grotesque errors like the following are not rare : ‘‘ Among the gentle- 
men who contributed were Mr. James Hart, Mr. Gabriel Harrison, . 

Mrs. Nagle, and others” (p. 230). From this specimen we should judge that 
Mr. Harrison, as Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, was re- 
sponsible for the programme of the Prospect Park celebration, one pare- 
graph of which reads; ‘*4. Home, Sweet Home ! sang [sic] by one thon- 
sand public-school children, in which the assemblage are requested to join 
the chorus.” The misprints are numerous; in the programme (p. 112) of 
the benefit given to Payne at the Park Theatre, November 29, 1832, we read 
that ‘* Mr. Cooper has obligingly consented to recite in the course of the 























ay The 


evening Alexander’s ‘ Faust’” (sic). Finally, the book has not even a 
of course there is no index, 


1875] 


b] 


table of contents ; 


Mr. Harrison adds to the volume, if not to the value of the book by re- 


printing ** Our Nezlected Poets,” an article from the Demoeratic Review for 
Yebruary and March, 1838 ; ** Lispings of the Muse,” a selection of juvenile 
and * Brutus,” the 
Although generally identified in America with 


latterly with his son, Mr. Edwin Booth, this is 


poems privately printed for presentation, in 1815 ; 
tragedy written for Kean. 
Junius Brutus Booth, and 
the only one of the author’s forty dramatic works which keeps the stage 
to this day, and the only tragedy by an American which has been successful 
in England. Mr. Harrison, having Payne’s album in his hands, has actually 
filled over twenty pages of this volume by reprinting from it various poems 
by Washington Allston, Barry Cornwall, and others. If this system of 
biographical writing is to obtain, the work of future biographers will be 
easy. They need only get 
and whenever facts are wanting for the life they can fill up with fancies 
from the album. Mr. Harrison, to do him justice, has not always acted 
upon this principle ; his researches have fixed the dates of Payne's birth 
(New York, June 9, 1791) and of his death (Tunis, April 9, 1852). These 
are inaccurately given in all biographical dictionaries, including Allibone. 
They are not even right upon the monument erected over his grave by our 
Government. 

In 1835, in its celebrated review of American literature, the London 


possession of their hero’s commonplace-book, 


Atheneum doubted if there were seven men in England who knew Payne 
to be an American. From the correspondence in an English literary weekly 
two or three years ago, it seemed as though there were not then seven men 
in all England who knew that Payne was the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


American State Universities: their Origin and Progress. 
Ten Brook. (Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1875.)—The title of Mr, 
Ten Brook’s book is misleading. The volume contains 410 pages. Of these, 
four are devoted to the index, and twenty-one to an appendix containing 
documentary matter of little moment. Of the remaining 385, no less than 
809 contain a history of education in the State of Michigan simply, and 
more particularly of the University of that State. In fact, this is the only 
American State University of which he says anything worth saying. His 
work ought therefore to have been entitled a ‘ History of the University 
of Michigan, with Some Remarks on the Past and Future of Education in 
America.’ His accounts of the earlier attempts to provide popular educa- 
tion in this country, and of ‘‘ the state of early culture in the West,” as he 
calls it, and of the early Congressional land-grants for universities, con- 
tain nothing which every tolerably well-informed reader of American history 
is not already familiar with. Indeed, the chapter on the ‘State of Early 
Culture in the West” is misnamed altogether. It is simply a descriptive 
sketch of pioneer society, which shows that there was not for a generation 
or two after the first settlement of the West any culture whatever in that 
region, either ‘‘early ”’ or other. The history of the University of Michi- 
gan is merely the tale told, in very slipshod English, of the attempts of a 
New England settlement which loved learning to build up, with little or n 
money and plenty of wild lands, an institution devoted to the higher edu- 
cation. There is nothing very remarkable in the struggle. There was an 
abundance of the * financing” and of the conflicts between the scholars 
and the politicians with which all observers of American business and poli- 
tics are now familiar, and many of Mr. Ten Brook’s pages are devoted to 
the minute recital of squabbles which can hardly interest anybody outside 
Ann Arbor, and were well forgotten even there. The portion of the book 
which will possess most interest for the general reader is the chapter on the 
‘* Prospective University,” in which the author states clearly enough the 
nature of the various problems which now vex or occupy the friends of 
University education in this country, and he makes some good practical 
suggestions about them, but we cannot say that he makes any important 
contribution to their solution. His discussion of *‘ self-education ” is clear, 
if not very novel, but he indulges in a large amount of platitude, which 
produces a somewhat comic effect when thrown into italics and announced 
as an important sociological generalization, like the following : ** That the 
course taken [by individuals or nations] w#/l be successful in the ratio, and, 
only in the ratio, of its conformity to the Creator's purpose, known or un- 
known, in the constitution of the human mind, and its habitation, the 
world,” 


By Andrew 


Translated by J. Thompson, F.R G.S. 
Armstrong. 


(New York: Seribner, Welford & 
1876.)—Baron Davillier is a very unsentimental tourist, and 


N 


what he has produced is really only a guide-book of the better sort. to— 
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ation. 


which the printer’s art has given its chief distinction. The personal element 


of the travellers (the author and the artist were companions) counts for verv 


little in the narrative. Doré, indeed, is scarcely more than a lav figure, se 
that we are doubly surprised when (p. 312) we find him taking the fiddler’s 
place at a dancing academy, where he ** played t with mary us 
skill. It is well known,” continues the Bar that our great artist is a 
violinist of the first order ; Rossini, who knew him ve him a brevet with 
his own hand.” By the way, we may notice that the fiddle d by 
the translator a ** blind eiego,” and afterwards ** the ¢ as if the word 
were untranslatable in both instances, or even were Spanish for fiddler. It 
is well to know the sober truth about Spain, but a matter-of-fact observer 
like Baron Davillier seems tenfold more so when contradicting the poets 
At Barcelona he tried in vain ‘‘to discover the least trace of the *Anda- 
louse au teint bruni’ of Alfred de Musset.” At Valencia—which, according 
to Victor Hugo in one of his ‘Orientales,’ ‘thas spires to three hundred 
churches "—** after the most painstaking and exhaustive search, we failed to 


discover a single example of the forest of spires described by the poet.” It 
must be said in favor of our author that his journey with Doré (apparet 
in the year 1872) was made when Spain had become an old story te hin 

and that he supplements his meagre diary with knowledge and experience 
drawn from his previous visits to the country. Of Doré’s ilh 


istrations we 


spoke last year when noticing the original French publication. It may 
said, in a word, that they are characteristic (without being brutal, as toe 


commonly in Taine’s *‘ Pyrenees’), and that they forcibly reveal the artist's 


defect as a colorist. The paper, print, and binding make this work an 
elegant gift-book for the holiday % 
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TIETJENS 
'( HE appearance here of Teresa Tietjens in opera fifteen vears ago, or even 
ten, would have been a musical event of great interest : her appearance 


here now in the concert-room has not produced a very deep sensation. And 
yet no lover of music whose taste has been cultivated to the appreciation of 
the highest school of vocalization can listen to her without great pleasure, for 
there is no doubt that she is the most eminent living exemplar of the grand 
style of singing. Indeed, she is almost the only prima donna of note 


of 


mere musical declaimers there are enough—some with pretty good voices 


now before the world who has that style in anything like perfection. 


and some without ; of brilliant vocalists, performers of musical ground and 
lofty tumbling, there are not a few : of singers with agreeable voices and a 
fluid, pleasant style the musical world is always pretty full ; but of singers 
with voices of the prima-donna rank, and who add to that the grand style, 
there is never a very large supply, and of 
diminishing. The reason of this is twofold. 
in any great 


late years it has been notably 
First, nature does not furnish 
Fine that their 
quality and their power are fitted to command the attention of the world 
are rare ; 


the material abundance. voices, voices 


by 


and the union of such a voice with the musical capability, the 
emotional susce] tibility, and the feeling for art that are required to make 
a great singer, is rarer still. Next, the tendencies of the last 
twenty-five years have been toward the suppression of the grand style. 
Verdi on one side and Offenbach on the other may be regarded as the 
representatives of those influences ; and the greatest admirer of Lrnani and 
Il Trovatore, or of the Grande Duchesse, that, whatever the 
merits of the musie of those compositions—and even the latter has merits of 
a certain kind—they do not tend to foster a noble style of singing, 
rather to destroy it 


) 
musical 


must admit 


but 
: to crush it, on the one hand, with the gross and heavy 
hand of mere sonority, and to fritter it away, on the other, by triviality and 
musical clap-trap. 

Of singers in the grand style we have had in America some notable ex- 
amples during the last twenty-five vears—few in number but of great dis- 
tinction. The first who is likely to be remembered by any of our readers was 
Katarina Barili, the mother of Adelina and Carlotta Patti. She did not sing 
here often, and she was in the decay of her powers, or rather of her voice. The 
latter never was first-rate, but her style was—so great, indeed, that if her 
voice had been equal to it she would have been one of the great historical 


prima donnas. The majesty of her musical elocution, the dignity of her 
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} " f her intl ) i wt, not | fix flame 
i r perfo n thstan the defects of hex 
n —— — rab) 
4 } | ’ , vi ‘ ’ ] \ , ~ ! n { o 
! phras hout shov I] l ’ 
' th i her in Europe, 1 pproached het 
' \fter | 1 Lind and Alboni. tl t sin 
( ul ! i Vv can to in  fulne md | fect fresh- 
! f their great | rs. Grisicame too: but not in her freshness. Her 
vas like some parts of her wardrobe—a somewhat limp and_ soiled 
mignificen Moreover, with all her superb qualities of person and 
and her delicious voeatization, she lacked in some degree that fine 
tist intelligence and that richness of moral nature which go to the 


Pa prima donna of the very highest class. 


since their day we have hed no examples whatever of the grand stvle of 
inging until the appearance of Madame Tietjens. Tietjens shows her high 
quality first by the perfect simplicity of her manner, and by her calm con- 


usness of power. With a nature capable of all the strongest impulses 


of passion and a power of. manifesting them with all the resources of her 
art, she has that serenity which goes with great strength, and which we see 


expressed in the heads and in the poses of the creat (Greek seulpture S, She 
sserts herself at once. After hearing her sing one 


to her quality. She 


lerves no doubt: she a 
phrase we ha shows an artistic nature 


of the hi 


‘no question as 
hest order in everything that she does, and with it the results of 
those 


the most thorouch training in the best school. She has in affluence 


mind and soul in which Grisi, as we have said, was somewhat 


deficient very phrase has meaning ; everv inflection purpose. She is 
never uncertain, and has in a marked degree that trait which is one of the 


strongest indications of the 
of what she 
indication of inferi« 


possession of great powers—a clear knowledge 
In all art there 


particularly manifest in 


ean do and what she means to do. is no surer 


ig. This 
the work 


ty than fumblir 
music. Consider for a moment 
Haydn, Mozart, 


the first bar with direct, 


sof the great composers, Bach, 
Beethoven, how every movement marches steadily on from 
clear consciousness of purpose, and then compare 
class, who never 


this trait with the manner of composers even of the second 


t themselves after this godlike fashion. The same trait is shown in 
xecution of music, and Madame Tietjens is one of the few who have 
this grand manner. 

All this is true—true without qualification or reserve ; and yet to those 
who have never heard Madame Tietjens until now, it may seem somewhat 
extravagant laudation. And with reason; for this great artist is not now 


able to give us the full flavor of her real quality. The musician can per- 


ceive what she is: but that indefinable something which comes with youth 
wnd lasts through maturity, and which gives, and is necessary to give, per- 
fection its zest, is gone. It 
ful she must have been ! 


have been! 


is a sad thing to say of a woman, Ilow beauti- 
How great she must 
is of beautiful 
We would by no means imply that Madame 
It is still fine ; and although her 
hand of time, in 
and most ma part of her register it still remains firm, pure, 
But the bright, 


And soit isto say of an artist, 
And vet unhappily we are obliged to say thi 
women and of great artists 
Tietjens’s voice is gone. Far from that. 
ighest and lowest notes do show the effect of the pitiless 
the middl 


and clear astic, incisive quality which pertains to an un- 
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* This book lacks the peculiar rhetorical charin of 
but, as a warning against the 
im habit, it is even more impressive than that work. 
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good quality, and which may be found in numberless 
We listen to her with admiration 


impaired organ of 


voices much inferior to hers, is lacking 


for the sake of her singing: we should not listen to her for the mere de- 
licht in the quality of her voice. Moreover, her intonation has ceased to be 
absolutely faultless. Noone, indeed, would say that shesi ngs out of tune s but 
that absolute and « xquisite certainty of interval which w -expect ofa ima 
lonna of the highest class is occasionally conspicuous by its absence, More- 
over, to add one item to this brief, reluctant record of defects, Madame 


First-rate voices are such sopranos as 
With these, in ri 


Tietjens never had a first-rate voice. 


such contraltos as Alboni’s. chness 


Madame Tietjens’s voice could never compare, In 


Lind’s and Grisi’s, 
and still less in volume, 
its meaning, in the significance of its inflections, it was equal to theirs, and 
to Grisi’s superior ; but in mere musical quality, and in power, it never was 
at their level. it should be added, that theirs are the 
only first-rate in compass. in quality, and in 
flexibility—that have been heard among prima donnas for a generation. 
Madame Tietjens has to struggle, 


In justice, however, 


voices—first-rate in power, 


There is another difficulty with which 
and which, as it is of a physical, and almost of a mechanical nature, is to 
be alluded to rather than bluntly told. Madame Tietjens’s phrasing is as 
and generally in execution ; but her ideal 

The ability to phrase well 


short 


perfect as can be—in design, 
sometimes fails of realization from this cause. 
depends, for its mechanism at least, upon breathing. A breath so 
that it breaks a phrase which should be continuous, or which fails to carry 
it firmly and clearly to its proper close, makes false musical punctuation, 
and, toa certain degree, feeble delivery. Now, perfect breathing depends 
on a free movement of the diaphragm and expansion of the lower part of 
the chest, and when this latter becomes from any cause so large that violent 
means are necessary to bring its outlines anywhere within the proportions 
which are deemed desirable at all costs and hazards by most women, the 
result is unfavorable to perfect phrasing, and the vocalist is reduced to the 
condition in which Hamlet’s mother said he was when he was fencing with 
Laertes. Owing to this condition of things, Madame Tietjens sometimes 
comes up rather short at the close of a flowing passage of a vers, 

Our chief regret, however, is that our enjoyment of Madame Tietjens’s 
noble singing has been, and is likely to be, confined to the concert-room. 
The full exhibition of her great powers requires the stage. [or there she 
not only displays her matchless musical elocution, but exhibits powers as an 
actress which would have made her great if she had not been able to sing a 
note. Her face is mobile, expressive, and, without being unfeminine, grandly 
Like her style of singing and her bearing, it commands attention. 
It is one of those faces to 
as if she were 


strong. 
You cannot turn away from it with indifference. 
In the concert-room she seems 
For she is a natural actress in a grand 


which it is hard to say no. 
singing in fetters and in a cage. 
way—everything about her is grand—and she has acquired by profound 
study and patient practice the rare art of making her musical utterance and 
her dramatic action work together and each enforce and illustrate the other. 
However, let us be thankful for the opportunity of hearing her even as we 
do, for there is no prima donna now before the world of her quality. No 
artist worthy of her companionship has appeared with her in her concerts, 
except Miss Drasdil, who, although not a great singer, is forming herself 
upon the grand style, and deserves a more marked recognition of her fine 
qualities than she has yet received. 
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